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Notes of the Wcek 


ISCOUNT GREY made a speech on Octo- 


ber 11th which has received an attention 
from the Press now rarely accorded to 
Liberal statesmen. It was actually reported at 


some length in the Times and has been everywhere 
the subject of leading articles. It is apparently, how- 
ever, not for what he said that the speech is notable— 
although he did say some profound things—but for the 
fact that he spoke at all. Why does Lord Grey come 
back? Is it the stern voice of public duty which calls 
him? Does he come to save his country from disaster ? 
Or is it with him as with other men who have tasted the 
keen delights of political. battle? Can he not easily 
endure the transition from power to nonentity? And 
do we detect within him the irksome promptings of an 
ambition not yet fulfilled? Such questions are not 
easily answered, but there is in this game of politics 
something which will not let its victims rest nor bear 
within their souls ‘‘ the consciousness of glory ob- 
scured.”’ 


We are none the less gratified that Lord Grey has 
descended again into the arena, but we are bound to 
confess that his first speech is a little disappointing. 
Denunciation of the Government on the principles of 
political morality is fatally alluring to a Liberal. But 
we have a suspicion that no Government ever fell by 
being denounced as no better than it should be. Lord 
Grey belongs to that class of statesman of which Lord 
Rosebery is the Master, and we hope that he will 
emancipate himself from a school of ex-Ministers who 
fancy they have something to say but nothing to do. 


As we go to press a serious disturbance, the second 
of its kind in ten days, is being dealt with in the 
neighbourhood of Trafalgar Square. Deplorable as 
these are, they should have two salutary effects. In the 
face of open defiance the Government cannot afford 
longer to delay the arrest and trial of the local 
Lenins who are responsible for these outbreaks, and the 
suppression of the Communist organisations in the 
country. Further, the growing disquiet should force 
the Government to abandon its mysterious schemings 


upon unemployment behind the barriers of Downing 
Street, and announce its decisions, not at some drama- 
tically suitable moment, but immediately. What starv- 
ing people want is not a play but.a plan. 


The Sinn Fein delegates are in London and public 
attention has been chiefly concentrated on the Com- 
mittee that has been appointed to discuss the Truce. 
Although disquieting rumours—many of which are cor- 
roborated in fact—reach this country of unwelcome 
breaches of the pact, there can be no doubt that the 
truce has put us in a far stronger position in regard to 
Sinn Fein than a prolongation of the hostilities could 
ever have achieved. There has, in fact, been a 
dramatic change in the situation which the Counsellors 
of Southern Ireland will not fail to appreciate. The 
truce indeed has shot a sudden searchlight into dim re- 
cesses hitherto unexplored. Our troops and our police 
were fighting a hidden enemy. We were known to 
them, but they were not known to us. The mystery is 
now dispelled. Every Commander, N.C.O. and man 
of the Republican Army has appeared in public. His 
features are familiar, his voice is recognisable. It may 
not be a fond speculation if we say that the Irish repre- 
sentatives in London do not fail to appreciate the full 
significance of this. 


We have not gone to war with America on the sub- 
ject of our Unknown Warrior’s American medal; but 
we have irritated and annoyed a distinguished American 
soldier by an exhibition of official bumbledom. The 
delay of the War and Foreign Offices in arranging a 
date on which General Pershing might place the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honour upon the grave in the 
Abbey was apparently caused by considerations of prece- 
dent. What reciprocal honour could red tape confer 
upon America’s Unknown Soldier? The question 
should be simple of solution ; for if, as is argued in some 
quarters, the Victoria Cross can only be conferred upon 
a definite individual for a definite deed of heroism, then 
surely it may be conferred upon that one whom a nation 
has chosen to represent its collective valour, and, in 
whose name are concentrated all the countless deeds of 
heroism of a whole army. The alternative suggestion 
of striking a special medal does not appeal to us. If 
the entire United States Army and Navy is not worthy 
of one V.C., then they would probably rather receive 
nothing at all. Has none of our responsible officials 
any imagination ? 


The general summary of the Board of Trade Returns 
for September has in some quarters given ground for 
depression, particularly when the decline in exports has 
been taken literally. But wholesale prices have 
fallen considerably since last year, and when it is 
remembered that these returns make no allowance for 
the fall in values, an export trade of £63,800,000 for 
the month of September as compared with £ 130,800,000 
in the corresponding month last year is a decline, but 
not a serious decline. There is another factor. The 
fluctuations of the exchanges have had an extraordinary 
effect on trade, and we suffer the more precisely because 
our currency stands Europe. Whether 
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measured in values or in volume it is clear that our 
trade position has passed its worst point. 


It is reported by the Highways Committee to the 
L.C.C. that there is a decrease of 11,000,000 in the 
number of passengers on the L.C.C. tramways in re- 
spect of the period July 13—-September 28, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. The Chair- 
man of the Highways Committee in apologizing for the 
unfavourable appearance of his balance-sheet, consoled 
the members of his committee by a brief reference to 
the shortage of money, and speakers who followed him 
tactfully avoided any reference to the methods of ad- 
ministration or the recent increase in fares. Any such 
reference in such an atmosphere would have been obvi- 
ously a tasteless reflection on the character of Municipal 
and State enterprise. 


It appears to us unfortunate that on occasions when 
those responsible for enterprises conducted at the public 
expense are called on to explain their conduct, no re- 
presentative of the shareholder is invited to express his 
opinion. The comments of the consumer are left to be 
supplied by the Press in these matters as they are in the 
parallel State enterprises of the Telephone and Postal 
Services. Meanwhile we must be content to hear the 
directors of the L.C.C. tramways system proposing re- 
strictions on the use of motor omnibuses and the Post- 
master-General trebling the cost of post cards because 
the already increased charges for both services have 
failed to attract the consumer. It now only remains 
for the L.C.C. to promote legislation in Parliament 
compelling Londoners to use the tramways. 


The Geddes Business Economy Committee held its 
first meeting on Tuesday at Glenapp Castle, the Scot- 
tish residence of Lord Inchcape, one of its members. 
Its deliberations, we are told, are expected to extend 
over several weeks, and we gather that the Committee 
has met thus hastily in order that it may take evidence 
from the fighting services before their representatives 
leave for Washington. Meantime, no doubt, it has 
been deluged with information by the Treasury and the 
Departments, together with critical expositions of ex- 
penditure which has been incurred and of economics 
which cannot be effected. This, of course, is the proper 
business of the Departments. What the Government 
expects from the Committee is a matter that neither the 
public nor the Departments quite understand, for 
obviously if the Committee is to devise economies in 
Administration it would occupy six months—not weeks 
—to understand the system of the War Office alone. 


In spite of the solemn declaration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the Cabinet alone would consider 
policy, we suspect that the real object of the com- 
mittee is to save the face of the Ministries in proposing 
unpopular economies, not of administration, but of 
policy. The Cabinet, by the method of the old parlour 
games of Odd Man Out or Musical Chairs has_ suc- 
ceeded in affecting the sacrifice of its less stubborn min- 
isters. Thus Dr. Addison, Mr. Fisher and Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen have the satisfaction that the tune 
has not ended with the loss of their chairs. 


Last week the second Assembly of the League of 
Nations concluded its labours at Geneva, and as the 
British share for the year of the cost of the League 
came to the respectable sum of £92,000, it is not amiss 
to sum up what that body did and what it failed to do. 
On the credit side the main item is the establishment 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, with 
its personnel complete, and it is to be hoped for the 


peace of a distracted world that it will function to 
the general satisfaction. Progress was made with the 
campaign against the traffic in women and children, 
and there was a clearing up of the meaning of Article 
16 of the Covenant dealing with the use of the League’s 
economic weapon—the blockade of contumacious 
nations. Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were ad- 
mitted to the membership of the League, and some- 
thing was done respecting what may be called the little 
Mandates. On the other side of the account are the 
failures of the League to deal effectively or at all with 
the acute problems connected with Vilna, Austria, 
Armenia, Greece and Turkey, and the opium traffic. It 
will be perceived that all these questions, except that 
of the opium traffic, stand in a category different from 
that in which the League scored its facile, non-con- 
tentious successes, as they are concerned with the 
rivalries and the destinies of individual nations. Yet it 
was just this class of questions that the League was 
formed chiefly to solve. Well, we suppose that the 
League must be given a little longer time in which to 
prove or disprove its usefulness. 


Although as we go to press the official statement of 
the decision of the Council of the League of Nations re- 
specting Upper Silesia has not been published, we see no 
reason to doubt the substance of it as given in the 
papers. It appears that the Council divides between 
Germany and Poland the industrial area of the disputed 
territory, but qualifies this by declaring that as the 
boundary line it lays down cuts electric, water and 
other industrial connexions, there must be appointed 
for a term of years a joint German-Polish Commission, 
under a neutral chairman, acting under the League of 
Nations, to maintain and guarantee the continued full- 
working from the economic point of view of the whole 
industrial area. This solution of a confessedly difficult 
problem may not be satisfactory to Germany, and is 
not ideal, but we are bound to say that it strikes us as 
being a practicable one, given good will on both sides. 
There’s the rub, of course. Short of handing over to 
Germany the-entire industrial area, which in our view 
would have been better for its prosperity, it is the best 
compromise possible in the circumstances. Our 
Government and the other Governments represented on 
the Supreme Council are under an obligation to accept 
the decision. This being so it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Wirth, in whose good sense we have confidence, will 
not carry out his threat to resign the Chancellorship, 
but, knowing very well how much worse the settlement 
might have been for Germany, will accept the finding 
of the Council of the League and loyally work under it. 


The Yugo-Slav Legation in Paris immediately con- 
tradicted a report which was published with circum- 
stantial detail by the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune on Wednesday, to the effect that King Alex- 
ander was about to abdicate the throne of Yugo- 
Slavia in favour of his elder brother, Prince George. 
despite the protests of M. Pashitch, the Prime Minister. 
Diplomaite contradictions are suspect, but it certainly 
seems strange that Prince George, who renounced his 
rights to the throne years ago for a reason that still 
remains good, should be mentioned as the successor of 
his brother. The facts are, we understand, that the 
king, who never was a strong man physically, has been 
ill and under medical treatment for the last three months 
in Paris, and on his illness taking a turn for the worse 
a few days ago, he summoned M. Pashitch from Bel- 
grade, but his condition had improved before the arrival 
of that statesman. It may well be, however, that as 
there is a strong Republican party in Yugo-Slavia—it 
is particularly strong in Croatia—the King in his state 
of ill-health felt that the question of the succession 
should be definitely settled as soon as possible, and 
therefore discussed the position with M. Pashitch. 
Whether the question has been settled is another thing. 
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China appears to have taken an uncompromising 
stand with regard to Shantung in the Note sent a few 
days ago in reply to Japan’s recent offer. That offer 
conceded more to China than any previous Japanese 
attempt at effecting a settlement, and we suggested in 
our comment at the time that it was probably not to be 
taken as Japan’s last word on the subject, but rather 
as giving a basis for further negotiation. Japan 
agreed to withdraw certain stipulations and claims that 
were obnoxious to China. On the other hand, how- 
ever, she maintained her demand to be joined with 
China in the control of the railway—and this, unfor- 
tunately, is the crux of the whole controversy. From 
the coast the line runs through the province to link up 
with the lines to Peking. As Japan at present con- 
trols this railway, she is within comparatively easy 
striking distance of the capital of China, a position of 
affairs that naturally is deeply resented by all the 
Chinese people, especially after their experience of 
joint railway control in Manchuria, where the control 
resulted virtually in the Japanisation of that great and 
fertile region. Doubtless the nearness of the Wash- 
ington Conference has made China bold, but nothing 
is more certain than that the Chinese railways will 
closely engage the attention of the Conference, for 
they constitute an international quite as much as a 
Sino-Japanese question. 


The Church Congress, which began its series of con- 
ferences in the course of the week, has struck the note 
of catholicity in its programme of events. At any rate, 
if it has not confined itself to the quod semper, the 
range of subjects under review covers everything quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus. It is a healthy sign that 
expression of opinion is no less wide than the pro- 
gramme. There is a marked absence of that pre-deter- 
mined angle or standard of judgment that is charac- 
teristic of many other ecclesiastical assemblies. If the 
Congress fails to satisfy the weaker brethren by avoid- 
ing pronouncements of dogma on the subjects of the 
relation of betting to morals and of the cinematograph 
to doctrine, it is the type of cecumenical council which 
suits the people of these islands. 


Probably the only person not to be surprised by read- 
ing in his Sunday newspaper of the discovery of life 
upon the moon was Mr. H. G. Wells. He has known 
about it for many years; indeed he went to the length 
of publishing his advance information to an indifferent 
world so long ago as 1901. He may very legitimately 
be proud of this and of several other prognostications 
which have not had long to wait for proof. ‘ The War 
in the Air’ (1908) found fulfilment in 1914; ‘ The Time 
Machine ’ forestalled Herr Einstein by at least twenty 
years; and now that his tales about the moon have been 
removed from the realm of faery, there seems little 
reason why the ‘ War of the Worlds’ should not also 
become an accomplished fact. A remarkable young 
man, this Mr. Wells. We wish he had lived longer. 


After a prolonged struggle the bureaucrats are in re- 
treat on at least one front. The decree has gone forth 
that their strongholds in St. James’s Park are to be 
evacuated. Toa country in which the word liberty has 
become little more than an historical curiosity this is 
heartening news and should encourage it to press the 
engagement with renewed vigour. It is sad to reflect 
that there are thousands of London children old enough 
to be at school, who were born since the bureaucratic 
hordes invaded and overran our public places, and who 
are therefore unoffended by the Noah’s Ark buildings 
on the lawns and on the concrete slabs that once were 
lakes. So long have these aliens defied public opinion 
that there will soon be no public opinion to defy; for 
there will exist a generation which knew not liberty. 
Then, for others, how sweet the consolation of strange- 
hued ducks and soft-scented water-lilies where of late 
was only the melancholy clatter of tea-cups. 


The phase of crime now apparent in England and 
America, despite the efforts of reporters to endow it with 
romance, has in it certain elements of crudity and bad 
taste which are not inconsistent with democracies. It 
is, in fact, essentially modern, as modern as the theories 
of Freud and Weininger, whose influence becomes daily 
more apparent even amongst those who have not read 
their works. This morbid glorification of sex, this 
setting up, indeed, of sex as an imperious deity which 
shall condone all wickedness committed in its name is 
the latest evangel. A public whose pleasure is the cine- 
matograph has no right to complain if life proves only 
one degree less outré than art. Having advertised an 
appetite for vulgarity in matters of sensual passion, 
they should be grateful rather than otherwise that arti- 
fice has in Nature an apt pupil. Crime is a fitting 
standard whereby a period may be judged, and although 
there are yet those to be found who sigh for the grace 
and elegance, the courtesy and tact, no less than the 
fortitude of the criminals of a past age, there are more 
who draw their keenest excitement from a detailed 
account of the exploits of a middle-class Bluebeard. 


It would seem that though much is heard to-day of 
mind-healing and psycho-therapeutics the time is not 
yet ripe for the process to succeed as a commercial pro- 
position.During the intervals of enforced boredom in 
modern warfare many turned for occupation to an 
innocuous system of mental training known to the world 
as Pelmanism; but now that men can once more apply 
their minds to matters of serious concern, Pelman stock 
has fallen low, and there has even been a petition for 
the appointment of a receiver. ‘‘ How are the mighty 
fallen and the weapons of war perished!’’ But 
though the purveyor of mind-doses is thus neglected, 
there appears to be no diminution in the sales of such 
physical patent medicines as the business instincts of 
man have devised for the relief of fellow-men. Pills 
are notoriously easy to swallow. 


Sir Ernest Wild has been using bad language. He 
described the conduct of the defendant in the Bottomley 
case as ‘‘ a crusade for the purpose of extorting money.”’ 
We might possibly forgive the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he described taxation as ‘‘ the sacrament of 
political life ’’ on the tangible ground that the payment 
of taxes was an outward and visible sign of the tax- 
payer’s grace, if not of his faith in the Government. 
The phrase, however, would still have been harsh. But 
‘* a crusade to extort money ” is so violent a perversion 
both of history and language that we can only assume 
that Sir Ernest was for the moment misled into regard- 
ing Sir Charles Biron as a jury. 


An American epicure the other day appealed for as- 
sistance in framing a characteristic English bill of fare 
and discovering the establishment where it would be 
carried out with intelligent gastronomic patriotism. 
What could one tell him? Easy enough to reel off the 
names of what are or have been typical English dishes 
—-crimped cod, Lancashire hot-pot, gipsy pie made of 
chicken and cabbage, steak, kidney and oyster pudding, 
jugged duck and oysters, jugged hare, tripe and onions, 
Welsh rarebit, and so forth. But how many surviving 
eating-houses seriously and successfully attempt all 
these? Is there any man this side of sixty who has 
ever come upon the mutton chop pudding so ardently 
praised by Abraham Hayward? Some of the dishes 
mentioned are still common, for example, jugged hare, 
though there we need not boast, for it will not stand 
comparison with the rable of hare done with a juniper 
berry or so in a vessel subsequently swilled with a little 
gin. But on the whole the typical English meal is 
thing of the past. What has taken its place is not so 
much French fare as that cosmopolitan meal which you 
may eat in half the cities of the world without being 
reminded where you are, 
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WANTED, AN OPPOSITION 


ECAUSE outwardly the Constitution remains un- 
Botanece we are apt to forget that it only remains 

unchanged outwardly. Parliament is still there; 
the Cabinet is still there; the House of Commons is still 
there—but they are only still there in name. Had they 
been preserved in substance our liberties would have 
been retained. Of all the injuries which Mr. Lloyd 
George has done to the Constitution the degradation of 
the House of Commons has been the most insidious, 
for without it the Cabinet could not have been dispensed 
with and the individual power of Ministers aggran- 
dized. The extent to which the Executive Power has 
been inflated is not generally appreciated. It has in- 
volved a change in the whole spirit of legislation and 
yet that change has been as little noticed as the changes 
in the Constitution itself. People are apt to concen- 
trate on symptoms rather than causes and they have 
only noticed the restrictions and restraints in which 
they have been entangled and have not occupied them- 
selves with ‘* the reason why.’’ The only noticeable 
feature in public opinion is a growing contempt for 
the House of Commons. _ If that growing contempt 
were analysed it would be found to have its origin in 
this: The House of Commons is no longer the centre 
of political power in England, but Downing Street, or 
wherever the Prime Minister happens to be. 

Downing Street is one of the few institutions that 
have changed outwardly. In appearance to-day it is 
not unlike the Palace of a South American President. 
It is barricaded and guarded by squads of police. 
Private telephone wires connect it with Scotland Yard 
and a gaping and curious crowd is always in attend- 
ance. It is not on St. Stephen’s Hall that the eyes of 
the public are turned, but on the Premier’s residence. 
It is not ‘‘ What will Parliament say? ’’ but ‘‘ What 
will the Prime Minister say? ’? An aggrieved body of 
citizens will not petition Parliament but appeal to the 
Prime Minister. In the absence of the Prime Minister 
no State business can be transacted. The Home Office, 
Foreign Office, and the Ministry of Labour are impotent 
when he is away. A session of Parliament might well 
be dispensed with, for individual Ministers possess 
sufficient power to carry on the business of the country 
by Order, Order in Council, and Regulation. Indeed, 
they (these instruments) can wield greater power than 
the Tudors exercised. The only difference is that public 
opinion rebelled against Proclamations and Ordinances, 
whereas it has learned to accept arbitrary Government 
in a democratic form. 

There is hardly a maxim of the Constitution which 
remains inviolate. | We have, for instance, taxation 
without representation under a system in which the 
officials of the Custom House can levy duties upon im- 
ported goods at their discretion. The Habeas Corpus 
Act is notoriously in abeyance except when it is not 
needed. Men may be arrested and imprisoned upon 
suspicion and without warrant under more than one 
Statute—some of them so apparently innocuous as the 
Dangerous Drugs Act. The House of Commons was 
even agreeable in the last session of Parliament to in- 
vesting the Executive with powers of Closet trial. A 
list of such abuses might be continued indefinitely, but 
we have said enough to show that there is something 
radically wrong with the House of Commons. What 
is wrong is that there is no Opposition. 

An Opposition is as much a necessity in our Consti- 
tutional scheme asa Government. If there is no Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons to-day, it is because 
there is no Opposition policy. There is no Opposition 
policy because there is no Government policy. One is 
even tempted to believe that the Government has no 
policy because it fears to create an Opposition. What- 
ever the motives of the present administration the fact 
remains that the absence of an Opposition has made 
possible the evil innovations to which we have just re- 
ferred. Whether those motives have been malevolent 
or innocent the methods are clear. They bear the 
impress of the Prime Minjster’s personality. Mr. 


Lloyd George, who reduces all things, both speech and 
fact, to the terminology of the housewife, has kept 
perpetually simmering on the Coalition hob a hot-pot 
containing scraps and tit-bits to whet, if not to satisfy, 
every political appetite. That is why there is no Oppo- 
sition, but merely a hungry crowd of politicians clam- 
ouring,-each in his own way, for his own need to be 
satisfied. All efforts to create a homogeneous Opposi- 
tion have failed. ‘To those in search of a policy Anti- 
Waste has been a manna in the wilderness. For six 
months the manna has descended from Heaven, but we 
are not yet out of the wilderness. | Meanwhile Anti- 
Waste is engaged in the interesting diversion of des- 
tioying itself. We have recently seen the spectacle of 
three of its henchmen hewing not a common enemy but 
one another, and although, of course, ‘‘ the only 
genuine Anti-Waste candidate ’’ hewed himself to vic- 
tory, he defeated more than the two other ‘“‘ only 
genuine Anti-Waste candidates ’’ who opposed him. 
He defeated Anti-Waste. He conclusively demon- 
strated to an amazed and admiring electorate that the 
suffix, Anti-Waste, may be legitimately appended to the 
political denomination of any candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honours—even of a Coalition candidate. 
Liberalism, in the meantime, has neglected every oppor- 
tunity. It failed even to appropriate the economy agita- 
tion, still more to anticipate it as it should have done, 
preferring to weep on the neck of Dr. Addison and to 
borrow Mr. Fisher’s handkerchief wherewith to dry 
its tears. So far, indeed, has it removed itself from its 
ancient principles that it has actually reproached the 
Coalition with not going far enough in the direction of 
converting the State into a Board of Guardians. As 
for Labour, which for the past three years has polarised 
politics, it has shown no predilection for Opposition. 
It has been too successful. It has obtained more out- 
side Parliament than it can ever hope to obtain within. 
Lastly, there is that menacing section of malcontents 
which has threatened so much and which has done so 
little. It is known as the ‘‘ Lord Robert Cecil group ”’ 
and consists of Lord Robert Cecil. we 

Thus every attempt at creating an Opposition has 
been unsuccessful—and for the same reasons. The 
difficulties, it is true, have been great, for the Coalition 
has shown that one great characteristic of Coalitions is in 
never adhering to one policy long enough to allow it to 
grow unpopular. In Housing it started with the policy 
of providing houses on an ambitious scale. When the 
facts of the situation looked unpleasant it did not throw 
over the policy, but it threw over the houses. It has 
been neither in favour of nationalization nor against it. 
Had it been faithful to maintaining agricultural wages 
by Wages Boards there might have been an Opposition 
policy on that issue. But in this, as in everything, as 
soon as the facts began to suggest that the policy was 
no good the policy was thrown over. In regard to every 
subject it has adopted promises which might quite 
logically be pushed to any conclusion. Strategy has 
been subordinated to tactics. The administration has 
adopted for its principle, not the greatest good, but the 
greatest satisfaction of the greatest number. This 
may mean that the course of the vessel requires rather 
more skilful manceuvreing, but so long as she is kept 
fairly close into the wind she will avoid serious danger 
of capsizing. 

Nor after all can it be denied that the nation has in 
the past three years got the government it deserved. 
The New World started after the Armistice in a con- 
dition of spiritual and financial inflation, and the Govern- 
ment did, if anything, rather less than the nation 
expected it to do. When Mr. Lloyd George said, ‘‘ Let 
us unite parties and make the country better than it has 
ever been,’’ the country was behind him. Again it is 
behind him when he tells it that the only principle of 
Government is to mark time. When the country adopts 
this attitude, an Opposition is in any event difficult to 
form. It certainly will not be formed by mere denuncia- 
tion of particular tactics. What is needed is that the 
people should be convinced by an Opposition that there 
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are stable principles pf Government. But until the 
leaders themselves of any possible Opposition make 
clear that there are principles of Government we shall 
never have an Opposition. What contribution have 
the possible leaders made to the situation? Lord Grey, 
who received a great welcome on his return to public 
life last Monday, launched in Berwick-on-Tweed a com- 
prehensive criticism of the Government. It was an 
interesting criticism. He agreed with the decisions of 
the Government but not with the methods by which 
those decisions had been reached, and for the rest he 
denounced the administration in the most approved 
fashion of Opposition eloquence. His reappearance in 
politics has been hailed as the coming of a leader, and 
on Thursday Lord Robert Cecil, in a published letter, 
openly called upon him to assume the réle. No other 
man embodies in an equal degree the spirit of sane 
Liberalism, and no Liberal, we venture to think, 
possesses in a greater degree the confidence of the plain 
citizen. If it be true, as the Prime Minister has never 
failed to assure us, that we are not yet out of the reyion 
of cross currents and that no Government but a Coalition 
is a possibility, some measure of opportunism must be a 
characteristic of any Government for the present. But 
tactics are, after all, not inconsistent with strategy, and 


we are profoundly in need of a declaration of political | 


strategy which shall carry conviction. The need is felt 
even more within the House of Commons, and indeed 


within the ranks of the Coalition itself, than it is outside. 


THE DOOR OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


OMETHING has already been said in these pages 
on the importance of that side of the politician’s 


duty which consists, not in placating the elector- 


ate, but in instructing it. Mr. Churchill’s Dundee 
speech was the beginning of a return to a sound policy 
in this matter, but it will be of little use unless it is 
followed by similar speeches from himself and other 
people. Certainly sober and uncoloured information on 
the problems which affect ourselves and other nations 
was never more necessary than it is at the present 
mornent. 


for this part of the task of Government. 


When he is dealing with difficulties which cannot be 
fully and honestly stated in a popular manner (to use 
the word ‘‘ popular ’’ in its slang sense), he is too ready 
to take refuge in an expansive and sentimental use of 
metaphor, ringing the changes on the mountains and 
the mists, and the valleys and the dawn, and sending 
away his hearers with a feeling, encouraging to self- 
satisfaction, that they are actors or victims in some 
dramatic catastrophe, rather than a multitude of hardly 
pressed men and women who have to realize quite un- 
emotionally, and as scientifically as may be, their 
present condition, and consider in the same spirit to 
what degree, and how best, they can get out of it. 

The mood in which Mr. Churchill approached the 
present political situation was, of course, radically dif- 
ferent from this. It is a mood of sober and sombre 
reflectiveness; it means a determination to look with 
unflinching eyes on the condition of England and of 
Europe as it is, freed from the accidents of light and 
shade thrown upon it by an emotional temperament and 
to report faithfully, to those with less experienced and 
instructed eyes, the thing as it is. It is a mood which re- 
quires courage, quite possibly to the degree of enduring 
the peril of public disorder. But nothing is more cer- 
tain than that sooner or later it will repay itself by 
creating in the electorate a revival of that fundamental 
respect for its leaders which existed undoubtedly in the 
days of Gladstone and Salisbury, and has been waning 
since, till it has come very near disappearing alto- 
gether. 


For many reasons the Prime Minister, in | 
spite of his great qualities, is not temperamentally fitted | 
He views | 
public affairs too emotionally, he is too ready to drama- | 
tize, too ready to turn a problem into a problem play. | 


Now two, especially in hazardous political enterprises 
which are not likely to be readily popular, are better 
than one. As we have said, there is at least one other 
Minister who, if he cares, has the necessary ability and 
courage to help in the work of public instruction which 
Mr. Churchill has begun. Since he became Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead has won in an _ in- 
creasing degree the confidence of the lawyers, 
both on the Bench and at the Bar, with whom 
most of his work is concerned. An appointment which 
was, at the time, frankly regarded as a somewhat risky 
gamble with a high judicial office is now, without ex- 
ception, recognised as having produced one of the 
ablest Lord Chancellors in the history of English law 
and politics. Lord Birkenhead’s comparative youth, his 
vitality and the strength of intelligence which he brings 
to bear quite unemotionally upon legal and _ political 
problems have put him on the threshhold of a position 
in which he might easily leave his mark on English 
history. At the time, however, when his special quali- 
ties of clear sight and plain statement were never more 
needed, his usefulness to the country is largely impaired 
by the character of his office, and the limitations im- 
posed by internment in the House of Lords. ‘‘ In the 
House of Lords,’’ as Lord Rosebery pathetically re- 
marked long ago, ‘‘ the door only opens inwards.’’ We 
shall not be able to mobilize the available political 
strength for leadership in the country, nor to provide 
what is very greatly needed at the moment, a possible 
alternative Government, until we are able to make this 
door move both ways. 

It is said that this difficulty is present to the minds 
of Lord Birkenhead and his friends, and that they are 
looking forward to a reform of the House of Lords 
which would carry with it, whatever form it took, the 
right of a Peer of the United Kingdom to sit, like a 
Peer of Ireland, in the House of Commons. It seems 
hardiy likely that any Government will tackle Con- 
stitutional Revision on a large scale for some sessions 
yet. There is, however, a simpler plan. In other 
Parliaments, in France, for instance, members of the 
Government sit and speak in either House, but vote 
only in the House to which they belong. Would not 
a similar plan work very well in our own case? All 
that would be needed would be a one-clause Act, to the 
effect that Members of the Privy Council, while holding 
offices of profit under the Crown, shall have a seat on, 
and the right to speak from, the Government Bench 
in either the House of Lords or the House of Commons, 
but shali record their vote only in the House to which 
they have been either summoned or elected. Such a 
reform would enormously strengthen the hands of any 
Prime Minister in forming a Government, because he 
would be able to appoint to the Treasury and to the 
big spending Departments the best man _ available, 
whereas at present he is confined to the best men avail- 
able in the House of Commons. It would also increase 
the value of debate in either House by ensuring the 
presence, in important cases, of the Minister directly 
responsible, while by confining the privilege of double 
entry to Privy Councillors it would prevent a lazy or 
reluctant Minister from sending an under-secretary into 
the House to which he did not belong, since under- 
secretaries are not, as a rule, Councillors. It is con- 
ceivable that difficulties might arise in the case of ex- 
Ministers, and that the leader of the Opposition in either 
House might feel himself injured by being debarred from 
privileges which he enjoyed when he was a Minister. 
That is a difficulty which no doubt would have to be 
considered, for though an ex-Minister could probably 
always find his successors ready enough to meet him 
in whichever House he happened to be, he might some- 
times prefer the audience in ‘‘ another place.’’ 

One final point. It is difficult, after the practice of 
the last twenty years, to imagine any Prime Minister 
without direct access to the House of Commons. Were 
such access given in the simple way here suggested, 
Lord Birkenhead would be a possible alternative Prime 
Minister to-morrow. 


— 
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‘“ THE CURSE OF EUROPE’”’ 


T is the birthright of a Cecil to fling a large stone 
[ins the pond of public opinion now and then, and 

there are few to grudge him the satisfaction got 
from doing what everyone understands to be done with 
the best motives. But Lord Hugh Cecil has chosen an 
unluckily heavy rock in his announcement, communi- 
cated to the Times this week, that the spirit of 
nationalism is ‘‘ the curse of Europe ’’; and it becomes 
necessary to point out that a plain-spoken challenge to 
accepted ideas is not necessarily more truthful than the 
most outworn of conventional hypocrisies. Lord Hugh 
points to the state of Europe, where, ‘‘ from the Shan- 
non in the west to the Vistula and the Danube in the 


east,’’ the thing he denounces is ‘‘ raging like a pesti- - 


lence.’’ It is not clear why he puts these bounds to the 
field of its operation. There is abundance of furious 
folly at work far beyond those limits. But the main 
ground of our objection to Lord Hugh’s thesis is that 
the manifold evil he describes is, for the most part, con- 
nected with nationalism only in the sense that a cloak 
is connected with its wearer. In his eyes, nationalism 
is ‘‘ a human passion, like other passions beneficial only 
so long as it is strictly disciplined and controlled by the 
moral law.’’ He goes to the length of saying that 
‘“ national aspiration is not by itself a sufficient ground 
to justify physical violence,’’ and that ‘‘ all the nation- 
alities in the world are not worth a single murder.”’ 

But what, actually, is nationalism? The word came 
into use as a name for that which is the soul of 
patriotism—the wholly instinctive attachment to a par- 
ticular mode of civilization, created by the genius of a 
people, and the equally instinctive will to protect it 
against aggression. It may be compared to the instinct 
of ownership, but we do not see how it can be compared 
with the passion for acquiring what belongs to other 
people; and Lord Hugh Cecil, we think, is the self- 
confessed victim of the detestable pretence which claims 
the sanction of nationalism for so many forms of 
stupidity and wickedness. Not that nationalism is a 
passive thing. If Lord Hugh had been an Italian in the 
days before Garibaldi, we do not feel sure that he 
would have felt so convinced that physical violence, or 
even murder, were unjustifiable on the ground of 
nationalism. If, on the other hand, he were a modern 
Irishman, he might very well hold that there was nothing 
in the system of government under the Union, deter- 
mined though he might be to get rid of it, which justified 
bloodshed and assassination, and that nationalism was 
being employed as a cloak for the vicious indulgence of 
pugnacity and hatred. 

‘* Herr Friedrich is a patriot,’’ says Lord Hugh Cecil ; 
“* General Zeligowsky is a patriot; all the Magyars and 
Germans and Czechs and Poles and Lithuanians and 
Rumanes and Croats and Italians and Serbs and 
Albanians and Bulgars and Greeks, whose mutual 
hatreds disturb and ruin the vast countries that lie 
between the Baltic and the Aegean, are patriots.’’ We 
dare say all of them are, and if so, they are to that 
extent to be congratulated. What is more to the pur- 
pose is that they, or large numbers of them, are in a 
demoralized state, and are giving way to various 
impulses of different degrees of baseness, such as love 
of violence, cruelty, ambition, lust of domination, and 
simple greed. A purely personal ezoism is often the 
inspiration of their leaders. Masses of those in arms 
are serving because it is the best means of livelihood 
within reach in the prevailing condition of poverty. 
Politicians, intent upon their own careers, exploit and 
deceive the genuine nationalism of the ignorant; and it 
may be observed that the few leading figures the purity 
of whose nationalist motives is generally admitted are 
those who are doing their utmost for peace and the 
restoration of stability. 

The whole history of the affair of Upper Silesia is an 
illustration of what we mean. Does anyone seriously 
believe that the Polish claim to that province is really 
based upon nationalism? What the rulers of Poland 


see in Upper Silesia is a source of immense wealth, with 
the creation of which it is not pretended that the 
minority of Poles in the population had anything to do. 
The French abettors of the Polish policy hardly trouble 
to conceal the fact that the impoverishment of Germany, 
and the making of an opportunity for French capitalistic 
enterprise, are what is in their minds; and the motives 
of Poland, beggared as she is, are transparent enough. 
The Powers, however, compelled by the attitude of 
France, have treated the question as one of ‘“‘ national 
ispiration,’’ and the committee of the Council of 
the League of Nations has followed the line of least 
resistance, and decreed a partition of the most elabor- 
ately organized industrial region in Europe, with some 
camouflage of international control to give the finishing 
touch of futility to an act of injustice which, incidentally, 
renders the economic prospect for Central Europe more 
desperate than ever. 

Nationalism, the inborn devotion to the culture of 
which one is part, appears to us a noble and a fruitful 
sentiment, to which much of the best in modern life is 
due. It not only gives benefits but imposes duties, as 
Lord Hugh Cecil recognized when he served in the 
Great War. But greed, selfishness, the spirit of bully- 
ing and domination, the impulse to injure and destroy, 
are merely ordinary vices. Lord Hugh Cecil might as 
well hold that the burning alive of negroes in America 
discredited the ideal of preserving womanhood from 
outrage. It is not nationalism, which supports and 
strengthens character, but demoralization and panic 
selfishness which is ‘‘ the curse of Europe.” 


THE OCTOBER GRAYLING 


IRST cousin to the trout and full as shapely, the 
F iitrcres of his many enemies could not style the 

grayling a vulgarian. But that he is a pusher as a 
colonist, the trout and his friends have nowadays good 
reason to know. Well as the kindred breeds have 
borne each other’s company in their common haunts 
since time began, Thymallus, the thyme-scented fish of 
the Latin poets and epicures, does not bear migration 
with becoming modesty, but aspires to oust the indi- 
genous trout, with whose kind he has lived in the Welsh 
border streams and elsewhere in peace and amity for 
thousands of years. It is a happy Box and Cox arrange- 
ment—the grayling spawning in Spring and coming 
in full condition to the angler’s lure in Autumn and 
Winter, while the domestic programme of his neigh- 
bour is, of course, on reverse and more popular prin- 
ciples. This note seems necessary when treating of 
the grayling, since for twenty or more years before the 
war he was introduced freely into trout streams, on the 
natural assumption that he would preserve his live and 
let live principles and provide autumn fly fishing with- 
out detriment to the natives. 

The first condition he has generally fulfilled, and 
sometimes to an extent beyond his patron’s wildest 
dreams. But in regard to the second, he has too often 
gone back on his immemorial traditions and proved a 
sad aggressor. His once enthusiastic hosts have lived 
to see their prolific trout streams seriously depleted. 
For though grayling fishing is a delightful asset to the 
autumn months, it is far too dearly purchased at the 
expense of spring and summer trouting. _ Occasion- 
ally the imported grayling made almost a clean sweep 
of the trout in a dozen years and refused even the poor 
atonement for his ravage of rising decently in autumn. 
The Northumbrian Till, above Flodden Edge, for ex- 
ample, was formerly a fine trouting water, but its local 
sportsmen became almost reduced to cold weather 
worming for grayling, like Yorkshiremen with drawn 
gut and toothpick float, by which enormous baskets 
are taken. In a tributary in Northumberland I have 
caught grayling in October with the fly till I literally 
could not carry any more, and in May failed to kill even 
half a dozen small trout. 
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But his thrusting methods are by no means those of 
prdinary predatory fish like the pike or cannibal trout. 
With his small, soft, almost toothless mouth, you might 
think he had no terrors even for the minnow, and in- 
deed, | doubt if he has any. His lithe, graceful, almost 
ladylike form (if angling literary convention permitted 
the feminine gender, I should apply it to the grayling) 
and sinewy vigour in the handling are significant of the 
fighting qualities he displays at the end of a line—not 
those of a mountain trout, to be sure, but at least as 
good as the resistance of the chalk stream fish. His 
pushing methods too are quite feminine. He cannot 
fight the trout or prey upon his young, but he disturbs 
his nurseries and spawning grounds, and above all takes 
more than his share of the river’s food supplies. All 
this, however, only as an immigrant. In his native 
haunts, his conduct is usually irreproachable. He is 
here a popular personage and marks an epoch in the 
sporting calendar, taking the place of the retiring 
trout, though there is a bit of overlapping in September 
when a mixed basket may be looked for. But in the 
shortening days of October, when the last trout has 
gone down, the grayling holds the field, in the pink 
of condition, shining like a bar of silver as he shoots 
up from the gravelly bottom and turns to the fly on the 
surface of the dimpled, sunlit streams; for the feeding 
grayling lies deeper than the trout. Autumn, too, 
brings new and varied sensations to the fly fisher. The 
tempered sunshine now goes to make the perfect fish- 
ing day, and when it throws the radiancy of fringing 
or over-arching foliage, of reddening oak, of yellowing 
ash and willow, or scarlet maple upon the glancing 
waters of such grayling rivers as the Teme or Lugg, 
the pageant will vie with the best that even June can 
show. 

The grayling in truth is a fish of mystery and para- 
dox. Many anglers think they know all, or nearly all 
there is to be known about the trout’s mentality, but | 
never yet met one who professed to fathom that of the 
grayling. For myself, the more I have fished for Thy- 
mallus, constantly in this region or casually in that, 
the further I seem to be from an understanding with 
him. In the streams best known to me he seems posi- 
tively to love a drought and dead low water. I have 
filled my basket to the lid with half-pound (average) 
grayling under conditions which would mean for the 
trout a prolonged and hopeless sulk, and this not by 
scientific up-stream fishing, but merely with two sunk 
flies down-stream. A day or two afterwards, maybe, 
one finds oneself working hard with a dry ‘‘ mid-blue’’ 
up-stream and thankful to get a poor half dozen. There 
are, indeed, occasions when the grayling really does 
seem to be a bit of a fool, lowering one’s respect for 
him and even for oneself. There are others when he 
can make a fool of the fisherman with a completeness 
that no trout could approach. In short, he is a 
humourist, capable betimes of rising at you, ‘‘ wet ”’ 
or ‘‘ dry ’’ all day long without getting even pricked. 
Small trout, of course, often try this on, but never 
without suffering a dozen or so casualities. I have 
slight acquaintance with the large chalk stream gray- 
ling, whether native or imported, but I once encoun- 
tered him on the most sacred club water of a famous 
Wiltshire stream, where I was given to understand 
his education was as complete as that of his speckled 
neighbour, and that he would regard anything but a 
properly presented dry fly with utter disdain. I had 
in truth no such nefarious intentions. But I only got 
a sight of four fish, who each and all rejected without 
stirring my orthodox and correctly made offers. So, 
having vainly done the right thing, I felt free to do 
the locally wrong one, and caught them all four on a 
wet fly! They weighed six pounds, and I went home 
feeling as if I had shot a fox! Now I am told the same 
club would shoot the last grayling if they could. 

But in his native haunts, such as Hereford and 
Shropshire, he has a position of his own, and is a 
recognised institution in the fall of the year. No one 
frowns upon him here. ‘‘A fine mornin’ for the 


grayling,’’ is a common roadside greeting—though the 
fish may utterly controvert such elemental optimism. 
The old age pensioner hanging on the bridge is con- 
fident that ‘‘ the graylin’ Il be agoin’ this mornin’, 
sure to be.’’ The keeper takes almost as much interest 
in them as in the trout, while ‘‘ red tags ’’ and ‘‘ mid- 
blues ’’ take the place of honour in the tackle maker’s 
fly-cases. 

Despite the unpopularity he has earned as an im- 
portation, the grayling is far more fastidious than the 
trout. A quick and clear stream is for him an impera- 
tive condition. He has no use whatever for the great 
midland reservoirs where imported trout have greatly 
flourished, nor again would he tolerate the muddy little 
brooks of Sussex, where as natives they have thriven 
since time began. 


PREFACE AND PERFORMANCE* 
By D. S. MacCo.ir 


MONG the fashionable or lately fashionable 
AM sibsttaes for drawing, a preface is after all the 

most effective. It can advertise more explicitly 
than anything put upon canvas or paper the exhibitor’s 
superiority to the rest of the world. Mr. Nevinson, 
renouncing the other fashions with which he has 
flirted, retains the preface. He turns with con- 
tempt upon ‘‘isms’’ and “‘ ists’’ and _ proclaims 
himself pure from all contaminations; for ex- 
ample from ‘‘ the gregarious striving for peculiarity 
and nouveauté ’’, ‘‘ the paternal patronage of the good 
boys of the Slade by the New English Art (Teachers’) 
Club ’’, ‘‘ the tendency of most of the moderns to group 
themselves together only to break away with loud and 
abusive farewells.’’ Dear, dear! Who has_ been 
striving for ‘‘ nouveauté,’’ which perhaps we shall not 
be far wrong in translating ‘‘ novelty ’’? And was it 
so wicked of the New English to foster Mr. Nevinson’s 
beginnings like those of many more, after he had re- 
ceived so much training from the Slade as he was able 
to absorb? It was the old convention (to put it at that) 
for an artist to be proud of his teachers and loyal to 
his society. A Turner was perhaps over-tragic in his 
devotion to the Academy, when he accused Haydon of 
‘* stabbing his mother.’’ But the present convention 
may also be thought to err by excess. A pupil who is 
worth anything must indeed react against some part of 
what he is taught; but the modern student is in such 
haste to disclaim his master that he throws overboard 
his whole inheritance, and is so fissiparous that he can- 
not abide the differences and rubs and checks that must 
come about in any society of artists. Hence those loud 
and abusive farewells which Mr. Nevinson so oddly 
condemns. 

The Times, which applauded Mr. Nevinson’s excur- 
sions in search of nouveauté, celebrated also his ‘ re- 
turn to Nature,’’ and no one would wish to scrutinise 
too closely the early days of the return if it were a little 
less explosive. According to an unauthorised version 
of the tale, the returned Prodigal, when he sat down 
to the feast, found that he could not bear the sight of 
fatted calf; his enfeebled stomach rose against it; he 
had to be hurried to bed, and carefully nursed back to 
normal appetites. Enough to say that Mr. Nevinson 
shows a poor, if a vagrant appetite, and till he can bite 
harder into ‘ A Paris Window’ (20), the many win- 
dowed skyscraper is too trying a dish. Nor do human 
heads at once recover their natural aspect after a course 
of jig-saw and mutilation. 

The preface to the Grosvenor Gallery exhibition is 
not of the school of Whistler or of Wyndham Lewis, 
but rather of Callisthenes; it has all that author’s 
unstinted admiration for the subjects of which he 
treats but misses his casual lightness of touch 
and we hear the adjectives panting round his 
pen when the writer lays it down. ‘‘ To 
pass from Mr. Clausen’s group of drawings to Mr. 

* Mr. Nevinson at the Leicester Galleries; Messrs. Clausen, 
McBey and Rushbury at the Grosvenor Gallery; Mr. Eric 
Kennington at the Leicester Galleries. 
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McBey’s is... .” After launching upon that tran- 
sition, the author just for a second or two must have 
scratched his head and bitten his pen—what was left 
for Mr. McBey when he was done with Mr. Clausen? 
But only for a second or two; a spur in her side and 
the gallant jade responded, ‘‘ . . . is to be quickly re- 
assured as to the desiderata which the older painter 
claims as constituting the ‘ firm ground of art,’ for 
they are fulfilled to the letter. There is not a drawing 
in which nature is not shown, as the artist has felt it, 
vibrant with life and movement, not a drawing in 
which the human figures are allowed to convey the 
impression that they are less than fully alive.’’ Do you 
not see some poor figure, drooping for a moment from 
the impression of being not less than fully alive, fur- 
tively standing at ease, and strung up by the artist’s 
stern call of ‘‘ ’Shun!”? ‘* And this unfailing impres- 
sion of vitality is the result of, not only an unerring 
response of sensitive and vivid draughtsmanship to the 
verity of original vision, but such an instinctive feeling 
for the rightness and inevitableness of pictorial plan 
and design as to convey, with the artistic illusion of 
spontaneity, the very essence and character of the 
scene, with all the expression that the light and move- 
ment of nature give to it.’’ The difficulty, if one gid- 
dily revolves at this high pitch, is to get down to any 
level of discrimination, if indeed the rules of the game 
permitted such a drop. It is to the credit of the 
writer that a human weakness evidently assailed him : 
he wanted after all to say that he liked some drawings 
better than others. There was a struggle, and this 


was the contradictory nearest that he could attain. 


‘“.. . in each drawing one feels the spirit and charac- 
ter of place and incident presented with Mr. McBey’s 
distinctively personal vivacity of vision, while one may 
point to several in which a surer command of expres- 
sive simplicity in presentment reveals the intuitive 
touch of a master hand.” There must have been 
pursed lips and a hovering blue pencil over that ad- 
mission. 

Anything that I could say after these glittering 
tributes would sound weak and grudging ; I will there- 
fore take refuge with Mr. Rushbury, who as a com- 
parative newcomer is less magniloquently over- 
whelmed. I first became aware of him at the War 
Exhibition, where his drawing was like a still small 
voice after the futile thunders and earthquakes of a 
great deal of the painting. There were several draw- 
ings, but the one that stopped n.e was ‘ The Control 
Room of the Deutschland,’ which is now on loan at 
the Tate Gallery. There are people who sup- 
pose that a drawing of machinery is necessarily a 
mechanical affair. No drawing worth the name is 
that. There is a kind of life in it implicit from the 
beginning, from the first strokes set down. If these 
are right in scale and direction and force, all the rest 
grows happily, part coming to part like the organs— 
a body, compact yet free. If the first strokes have no 
such luck all goes wrong, and the drawing, if persisted 
in, ends as a stuffy bit of piecemeal copying, measur- 
ably exact, it may be, but without breath or rhythm. 
Mr. Rushbury’s drawing of the bewildering complexi- 
ties of the submarine’s bowels had gone happily, the 
whole kept well in hand, with a nice reserve of accent, 
so that it was a pleasure to follow out the details, as 
it must have been a pleasure to set them down. There 
are drawings in the present exhibition that have the 
same quality, notably ‘ The Greek Ship’ (171) in the 
harbour of Marseilles. In this case a delicate tinting 
helps the effect. Colour is hardly yet a positive ele- 
ment in Mr. Rushbury’s work; when it is added upon 
a hot-tinted paper it is even a negative; but a drawing 
like ‘St. Vincent’ (196) at that amazing place Les 
Baux, shows beginnings of independence. The temp- 
tation for a draughtsman who has disciplined eye and 
hand to the point of making the difficult easy is to fill 
the intervals between real seizures by a subject with a 
high level of professional competence. This is true of 


Mr. Muirhead Bone, with his miraculous power of 
rendering : he is capable of drawing in sheer greed and 
joy of execution the thousand windows of a town with- 
out having asked himself why he drew the first. It 
is the penalty of an unflagging appetite, and the dis- 
ciple is not exempt from this weakness any more than 
his prolific master. But what a pleasant evening one 
could pass over a portfolio of those drawings, con- 
sidering and sifting ! 

Last comes Colonel Lawrence to show how the pre- 
face to a catalogue may be written in another fashion. 
Modestly and ironically he waives criticism, and tells 
us how Mr. Kennington’s drawings came to be made, 
and about their subjects. One of God’s wild English- 
men, with the heart of an Arab, he knows, among 
other things, how to write, and he has found an illus- 
trator. Mr. Kennington has the gifts of a very good 
war correspondent, able to carry off results where a 
more nervous and subtle draughtsman would fail. 
If those portraits sometimes verge in aspect upon 
coloured cast iron, they are undeniably portraits, and, 
let alone the Arabs, we may be grateful to have a record 
of the face of the man who wrote ‘ Arabia Deserta.’ 


THE THRALL OF REPERTORY 
By James AGATE 


EADER, do you know what a Repertory Theatre 
ke I do not mean the high-spirited venture 

which thirty years of Chelsea dilettantism have 
turned into the fashionable thing. 1 am thinking of 
Sloane Square’s poorer sisters. Of one which recently, 
in the cold North, ‘died of inanition, but like the tramp 
in Richard Middleton’s story, has turned up again at 
Hampstead. Whenever I muse of the theatre which 
Manchester miscalled the Gaiety, my mind harks back 
to repertory playgoing, so hardly distinguishable from 
religious observance. How devoutly one ‘‘ sat under ”’ 
earnest producers, who have since come joyfully to 
town. How well one recalls the old stage-set which 
hardly ever changed. Against the wall R. a Welsh 
dresser, obviously rickety. L. a heap of slag. L.C. 
a smaller heap. Clinkers strewn here and there. On 
a chair R.C. a repertory actress of exceeding melan- 
choly. To her a sad young man makes moan. ‘‘ The 
tide be a-wambling in!’’ In the mind’s eye, from my 
seat in the dress-circle—Heavens! how I used to hate 
that seat with its affected aloofness from contamina- 
tion—I see serried rows and crescents of the meek, 
striving to pierce the intellectual gloom. None laughs 
lest he be thought to brawl in church. The play over, 
faded wraiths, who in happier days had been vergers 
and apparitors, hand us our wraps. One or two of the 
congregation, palely loitering, remain to whisper of the 
play. Repertory hath them in thrall. 

All this was but the outward aspect; within, a furnace 
of pure gold. As soon as I entered the Everyman 
Theatre at Hampstead and beheld L. a dresser and 
R.C. a sofa, obviously rickety, whereupon sat Mr. 
Milton Rosmer in passionate declaration to Miss Jean 
Cadell of how his tide of passion was a-wambling in, I 
knew that I had struck the old vein, and that there 
would be ore in abundance. And yet ‘ Diff’rent,’ this 
play of Manchester seeming, an American one as it 
happens, starts hopelessly enough. Emma, the 
daughter of fisher-folk, believes her sailor lover, Caleb, 
to be different from other young men. Her ideals 
are of that white heat of purity which has seared such 
varying souls as those of the poet Tennyson and the 
Messrs. Hocking. The man who would aspire to be 
Emma’s must love one woman only, cleave to her, and 
worship her through years of noble deeds. But it ap- 
pers that on his last voyage, and in utterly ridiculous 
circumstance, Caleb “‘ fell for ’’ a brown baggage who 
was little better than a cannibal. Emma, whose horror 
had not been greater if her lover, like Mr. Conrad’s 
Falk, had eaten human flesh, breaks off her engage- 
ment. In vain Caleb pleads that voyages are long, 
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sailors but men, and these dusky ladies not women in 
any civilised sense. He swears to re-win her at the 
cost, if need be, of thirty years’ ‘self-control. Emma 
will have none of it. ‘‘ I have been faithful to thee, 
Cynara ! in my fashion,’’ is no motto for her; she sticks 
to her Tennyson. 

It was a little difficult to see how this theme could be 
developed seriously. It had too many comic reverbera- 
tions. One 1emembered the delicious fun which Mrs. 
Kendal used to get out of a similar stage-peccadillo of 
Mr. Kendal’s. ‘‘ Poor fellow,’’ she would exclaim in 
that rich voice of hers. And then she would reason it 
out, with maidenly reserve. ‘‘ She enticed him to her 
cabin! Poor fellow!’’ However, the play did 
develop and very tragically. The thirty years have 
passed and Caleb still pays unavailing court. But 
Emma is strangely changed. Chassez la Nature, elle 
revient au galop. Nature has turned Emma into an 
old maid, hag-ridden by thwarted desire. And here we 
find a difficulty. For since marry Emma must, why 
should she not marry Caleb? She pretends to be un- 
changed in principle, but we find her enamoured of a 
blackguard who makes no secret of his vices. This is 
Caleb’s nephew, one Benny Rogers. Not only does 
Emma see no fault in the sordid amours of her Benny, 
but she bribes him to recount them in detail. She 
would be his mistress, and when, to get hold of her 
money, he offers her marriage, she jumps into his arms. 
Whereupon Caleb hangs himself. Benny, furious at 
his failure to bluff Caleb into buying him off the mar- 
riage, turns and rends Emma, who hangs herself too. 

This play shows very clearly how wrong the old 
philosopher was when he held up tragedy as an awful 
warning. Or half-wrong. Tragedy purges by pity 
always, but not necessarily by nervous terror, 
and it is in the pitiful yet not minatory trage- 
dies that a fine flood of motion in the actors is 
most needed. At Hampstead the tide runs high and 
there is sufficient ground-swell to float you over the 
absurdities. You have only to look at that firm chin 
of Mr. Rosmer’s, jutting out in welcome like the 
cliffs at Dover, to feel that you are entering once more 
the harbour of sincere, conscientous, repertory acting. 
Mr. Rosmer has the quiet conviction which comes from 
much Galsworthy. He believes in Caleb as he be- 
lieved in the fellow in ‘ Justice ’ and in many an honest 
wretch before him. We know that he will wait those 
thirty years, and at the first glimpse of him in the 
second act we know that he has waited. I will not 
maintain that his old man is a tremendous technical 
success. There is a boyishness about him which Mr. 
Cyril Maude had scorned; but behind that boyishness 
there is the thirty years’ pain of which no fashionable 
West End actor would have given an inkling. Miss 
Jean Cadell’s early passion is finely flame-like, not 
priggish. Later, her old maid who, in the phrase 
Lamb disliked so much, has ‘‘ overstood her market ”’ 
is a very fine study. She is at once ridiculous and 
pathetic, and her acting is full of new implications and 
old glimpses. When, for instance, Emma re-arranges 
her sitting-room to please Benny, she inevitably recalls 
Balzac’s Rose Cormon, who for her elderly beau, turns 
her boudoir into a bedroom. ‘‘ I must get married,”’ 
sighed poor Rose, as she smoothed the sheets. Miss 
Cadell reproduces with great fidelity Rose’s catch at 
the throat, her trepidation, her inverted prudery. But 
the best thing in the performance is Mr. J. Leslie 
Banks’s Benny. Most actors present their villains 
from the outside and invite you to condemnation. Mr. 
Banks holds up the soul of this sorner and bully with 
an understanding which precludes judgment. This 
time terror enters into the portrait as well as pity. You 
could not be Caleb, you could never be Emma; but you 
might very well have been Benny. [E/ither the actor 
has studied his character at first hand, or he has great 
imagination. Gesture and intonation are perfect, and 
the dive of disgust and escape under the old woman’s 
arm is a stroke of genius. And the whole company is 
excellent. Alone Mrs. Tapping seems to me a shade, 


just a shade, out of key. But that, perhaps, is not her 
fault but mine. I cannot help remembering how she 
aided and abetted Mrs. Kendal. 

The evening concluded with a skit upon psycho- 
analysis, which I found rather long and not very amus- 
ing. I am inclined to think that playwrights do not 
know enough of the subject to make a joke of it. Freud 
may not be such a fool as he seems. Fairer game 
would be the amateurs who dabble in what appears at 
present to be an inexact science. But it is the play- 
wright’s way to make fun of the creed as well as of 
the pretentious disciples. What I did find quite amus- 
ing was the setting, an interior in orange and Medi- 
terranean blue, of the sort with which your art-furnisher 
of the Tottenham Court Road will affright you if you 
are foolish enough to walk his way. The farce was 
extraordinarily well played, with a light yet certain 
touch which you might find at the Little Theatre but 
nowhere else in the West End. I hope these Hamp- 
stead players will not take offence that I have cast over 
them the dingy cloak of repertory. It is a wear of 


‘which they may well be proud. The present produc- 


tion is worthy of the Manchester Gaiety in its gravest 
days. And who shall say more? 


THE PROBLEM OF OPERA IN LONDON 
By Francis Toye 


HE appearance of the Carl Rosa Opera Company 

at Covent Garden on Monday signifies that 

opera, if it has not yet ascended into heaven, has 
at least risen from the dead. For this apparent miracle 
we are more than grateful. After the Beecham debacle 
of a year and a half ago it looked as if opera in London 
were finished for a generation. Never had the operatic 
outlook been so gloomy. For ‘n the public estima- 
tion at any rate, never had opera had such a chance as 
when backed by the financial and temperamental re- 
sources of Sir Thomas. The press united in praising 
his performances. Society, following its musical bell- 
wether, flocked to his boxes. Yet his venture ended as 
we know. The Elisha ready to take up his mantle 
must be bold indeed. 

Let us consider briefly the history of opera in this 
country. The attempt to establish an English Opera 
did not begin with the Beecham or even the Moody- 
Manners experiment. English dramatic music was 
conceived in the Elizabethan age as singing ballets and 
dances, and was born under the Restoration as ‘ Dido 
and A=neas,’ Purcell’s only opera. Indeed, as Italian 
Opera sprang from Latin Tragedy, so English Opera 
was the natural development of the Masque. But 
Handel and Italian Opera combined to discourage the 
infant, and he did not begin to grow till the triumph 
of the Ballad Operas in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when, a veritable Hercules, he turned and 
strangled his oppressors. The present popularity of 
the most famous of these Ballad Operas, ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ makes any description of them superfluous. 
Parenthetically, however, it may be of interest to point 
out, that even German historians acknowledge them 
as the direct ancestors of the German Singspiele, a form 
of opera which may be said to have reached its apogee 
in Mozart’s ‘ Entfiihrung.’ After the decline and fall 
of the Ballad Operas in 1762, we pass through a dreary 
wilderness of Anglo-Italian experiments by Dr. Arne 
and Opéras manqués by Bishop, till we come, in 
1857, to what must be considered the starting point of 
our modern enterprises. In that year Mr. William 
Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne started a season of 
opera in England at the Lyceum Theatre with the 
avowed object of establishing a National Opera. Their 
venture developed into a great success, largely, it 
would appear owing to excellent business management. 
They subsequently moved to Drury Lane where ‘‘ Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort constantly encouraged 
the Pyne and Harrison Operas by their presence, occa- 
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sionally visiting the theatre twice a week.’? Many 
people will be surprised to learn that ‘‘ the Prince Con- 
sort had informed Miss Pyne that if the performances 
should be continued a certain time, influence would be 
used to bring the matter before Parliament in order to 
obtain a subsidy for National Opera.’’ But during the 
very season this promise was made the Prince died, and 
the general desolation that settled on London put an 
end to the most promising management in our operatic 
history. The repertory is interesting. It consisted of 
nine operas by Balfe, a couple of Ballad Operas, many 
Comic Operas of various schools, and a few Grand 
Operas by Meyerbeer and other fashionable composers. 

Now I submit that this repertory and the very 
brief historical sketch that precedes it, both tell the 
same story: dramatic music in England, when it has 
been successful, has always been gay rather than 
sombre. I do not say that I am glad it is so or that it 
always must be so exclusively; but I do say that any 
attempt to build up a permanent opera will fail unless 
we recognise the fact. True, when Sir Thomas 
Beecham first started his operatic experiments, he gave 
a season of Light Opera at His Majesty’s. It was 
not successful. But many of us at the time thought 
and wrote that it never had a chance of being so. 
London still awaits an opportunity to show its approval 
of a really good Light Opera season. Ventures like 
this of the Carl Rosa company, admirable and worthy 
of support though they are, bring us little nearer the 
solution of the operatic problem in London. — Even 
granted that special pains have been taken—and I know 
that they have—to raise the performances above pro- 
vincial level, how can we expect, at the best, anything 
remarkable? The talent at their disposal, their general 
tradition are known to us. The really creditable and 
striking fact is that their performances, suffering from 
all the disadvantages inherent to perpetual touring in 
the provinces, remain as good as they are. Doubtless 
in the comparative stability of a Covent Garden tenure 
they will improve still further. But first-rate perform- 
ances of Grand Opera are a luxury everywhere, and the 
public has no right, with the comparatively small 
salaries paid to the singers and the comparatively 
small charges made for admission, to expect a luxury 
at commodity price. 

In the matter of Light Opera, however, the case 
is different. The voices required are not so difficult to 
find; the orchestra need not be so large nor of quite so 
brilliant a quality; the admirable tradition of contemp- 
orary musical comedy production could easily be pressed 
into service. An organisation such as the Carl Rosa 
company already contains all the elements necessary to 
the perfect production of operas like ‘Shamus O’Brien,’ 
‘The Barber of Bagdad,’ ‘ Tales of Hoffman.’ It 
should not be impossible to give a really good perform- 
ance of ‘ Carmen ’ (a feat I have never yet seen accom- 
plished in England) and time and experience might even 
lead to adequate if not perfect interpretations of some 
of the Mozart operas. Such a repertory, once 
established in London, would most assuredly be popular 
and could be extended almost indefinitely. 

Side by side with these productions it might be pos- 
sible to give periodically unpretentious and cheap per- 
formances of the Wagnerian and other German Operas. 
These are by far the most popular operas in England 
to-day, and many of us would overlook blemishes in the 
presentation of them for the sake of hearing the music. 
As Mr. Bernard Shaw pointed out many years ago, they 
are not in fact so difficult to perform adequately as is 
generally supposed. They require plenty of rehearsal 
and a lot of brains and enthusiasm. But they do not 
require the exceptional voices necessary to French and 
Italian Grand Opera. I have seen quite tolerable per- 
formances of the ‘ Ring’ in small German towns where 
the singers were certainly not remarkable in any way; 
and all connoisseurs who attended the Beecham per- 
formances of ‘ Tristan and Isolde’ and ‘ The Master- 
singers ’ were surprised at their comparative excellence. 

But I am convinced that any management that hopes 


to establish a permanent opera in London must concen- 
trate first on Light Opera and not allow its energies 
to be diverted into less suitable if more pretentious 
channels. A new public must be collected and held. 
Above all, performances should never be allowed to 
fall below the technical standard of popular successes 
in musical comedy theatres. On some such lines as 
these, I think, can perhaps be achieved the solution of 
the operatic problem in London. The alternatives are 
Grand Opera as a plaything for the rich during three 
months in the summer, or Grand Opera as a makeshift 
for the poor during three months in the winter. Neither 
prospect is particularly exhilarating. 


Verse 


IN THE ABBEY RUINS 
(After Victor Hugo) 


LISTEN, Love, how our enchanted laughter 
Echo on echo from the shadow starts, 
Where once were only dreams of the hereafter, 
Wan faces, heavy footsteps and sad hearts. 


Thou mine, I thine! Where these poor ghosts still 
hover 
Now to our rapture must their sighs give room; 
The penitent, departing, greets the lover— 
And love is sweet amid the convent gloom. 


Here may we keep love’s hours, and say love’s 
psalter ; 
This is not incense in the perfumed air ; 
Here jasmine blooms beside the very altar 
Where once the Abbess joined her hands in prayer. 


Here dawns thy day, O Life! Here breaks thy 
morning 
From out the shadows of the convent night 
As breaks sweet April on the earth, adorning 


The world with flowers and painting it with light. 


Beneath the branches, under the arches chasing 
We meet and kiss, and kiss again unseen. 

t is the story of the sweet embracing 
Of birds that mate amid the living green. 


Fitson YOuNG 


Letters to the Editor 


JAMES Il. AND TOLERATION 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


IR,—-It is somewhat depressing in the twentieth cen- 

tury to find anyone who, like your reviewer of Miss 
Wilmot’s book, still girds at James II. for trying to 
give freedom of conscience to a sorely oppressed section 
of his subjects. Your reviewer says that James’s 
motive for so doing was to prove that he was absolute. 
I venture to suggest that he had a much nobler motive 
and one that was quite reasonable, if we consider his 
experiences. That motive was, of course, to lighten 
the lot of a certain class of Englishmen, who had suf- 
fered in his father’s cause, who had been educated in the 
same religion as James’s admirable mother, and who 
were the persecuted members of a church to which 
James was himself attached. 

James had spent much of his time abroad, and with 
such antecedents as his, it was impossible that he 
should sympathise with the passionate fanaticism of the 
very narrow islanders over whom he ruled. He knew 
by personal experience that half the things they said of 
Rome were nonsense, and he resolved with a courage 
that is really admirable that he would not even pretend 
to adopt their point of view. Of course he was auto- 
cratic in his sentiments, but autocracy was fashionable 
in the seventeenth century. No one had ever dreamed 
in those days that Parliamentary government was the 
gate by which men were going to reach the millenium. 
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Even if James had wished by granting toleration to 
show that he was an autocrat, there was nothing of 
which he need be ashamed. One man government 
could offer a very good account of itself. It had given 
the world the Pyramids, the Parthenon, St. Peter’s, and 
was about to add to its record Versailles and a hundred 
other palaces from which there have radiated art and 
light. The stability of an autocratic form of govern- 
ment had proved again and again that autocracy has 
certain characteristic merits; through many centuries 
and in a score of nations it had won the respect and 
affection of mankind. Whether Parliamentary govern- 
ment can boast to-day of such an array of imposing 
triumphs | do not profess to say, but it is certain that 
in the seventeenth century the people were few and 
far between who suspected that it had any merit at all. 

Yours etc., 
Tuomas Percy 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘‘ It is to be regretted that 
my remarks on James II. depressed your correspon- 
dent; but’! am relieved to think that if he cares to read 
a second time what I actually wrote, he is bound to 
recover his equability. I did not gird at James for 
trying to give freedom of conscience to a sorely op- 
pressed section of his subjects. I merely questioned 
the single-mindedness of his motive. I would personally 
welcome toleration of every religion short of the Aztec 
varieties of androphagy. I have occasionally thought 
that the suppression of Suttee was a questionable inter- 
ference with the rights of the individual. It is all a 
question of the interpretation of James’s character. 
Historically, the facts are plain. There is no doubt 
that James added unto himself the support of the clergy 
during the anxious days of the Monmouth rebellion by 
a specific promise that he would protect the Established 
Church. The manner in which he fulfilled his promise 
cost him his crown. It may still be possible to differ on 
the matter of James’s probity. Surely Mr. Percy will 
not hold a brief for his intelligence ?—-Ep. S.R.] 


FREEDOM IN ART 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Those interested in the Post Impressionist 
*“ stunt,’’? are now endeavouring to ensnare buyers in 
the United States after tailing to do so in Europe. The 
plan of campaign of the commercial side of this group 
is to capture a public exhibition or museum from whence 
to launch a gas attack on the private collector. The 
stupefying effects upon the people and press of New 
York appear to be responsible for Mr. Lewis Hind’s 
enquiry ‘‘ What is the radium quality in Post-Impres- 
sionism?’’ After repeating the question the answer is 
given in the statement ‘‘ these works are by men of our 
own day who elect to look at Nature through their own 
eyes ignoring the haloes of a past century.’’ Would 
not this apply to the Impressionists with stricter ac- 
curacy ? And if, as Mr. Hind’s sentence implies, Natur- 
alism is the life-giving force, the logical conclusion 
would be that Hogarth in England followed by Gains- 
borough, Crome, Constable, and Turner, were the first 
to record in their works their own views of their own 
surroundings, treating classical conventions as dis- 
carded stage properties. 

Impressionism is not a local phenomenon nor is it 
universal, it is the métier of Naturalism. In his ex- 
cathedrA utterances Sir Joshua Reynolds opposed the 
movement although he followed it in practice; his mind 
was limited; he could not have foretold Turner’s ‘ Rain, 
Steam and Speed,’ which is probably the most revolu- 
tionary picture that ever appeared. Mr. Lewis Hind 
says we proclaim a movement by its protagonists not by 
its parasites. In France the protagonists were Dela- 
croix, who paid a special visit to Constable and studied 
Turner’s work, returning to France with the message 
that these two English painters were veritable re- 
formers, after him, Degas, Monet, Sisley and Pissaro. 
Post-Impressionism is a term coined in London in 1911 


for the stacks of neglected work of the parasites of 
French Impressionism. Although the columns of the 
SaTurDAY Review have been open to the advocates of 
Post-Impressionism and they have been challenged to 
define their aims and methods, there has been no clear 
definition of their ideals. Mr. Asquith has said of Art 
criticism that ‘‘ it has been comparatively unproductive 
either in speculative or practical guidance, that it con- 
sists to a large extent in the unilluminating discussion 
of unreal problems in unintelligible language.’’ Do not 
let us add another unintelligible term. 
Yours etc., 
H. P. Hain 
Fatford, East Bergholt, Suffolk. 


** DEAR LAND OF LIBERTY ”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,——It is to be feared either that Mr. Adkins has 
missed many opportunities of enlightenment with re- 
gard to prohibition in the States or that he has de- 
clined to accept them since they disagreed with his own 
conclusions and hence were adjudged partisan. ‘‘ Men 
see in the States what they desire and expect to see and 
remain blind to the facts on the other side.’’ Thus 
Mr. Adkins. 

Is this true? Is there or has there not been one 
independent observer who could be trusted to arrive at 
an unbiassed conclusion? Take Lord Northcliffe if 
you will, on what grounds does Mr. Adkins charge him 
with bias in this special connexion ? 

He is a skilled observer accustomed to the collation 
of facts and familiar with evidence, and his undeniable 
and perfectly reasonable conclusion is that prohibition 
is and will be a failure while it runs counter to every 
established tenet of justifiable liberty. Mr. Adkins 
bases his whole case on one very dubious premise, viz., 
that the majority of American electors have signified 
their free acceptance and approval of Prohibition. In 
no single respect is this true. On the contrary it is 
extremely doubtful and daily grows more doubtful 
whether a general plebiscite would give a majority 
for it. 

Meanwhile the recent Chicago disclosures should 
surely shake Mr. Adkin’s faith in what he is pleased 
to postulate as ‘‘ a persevering administration of the 
existing law,’’ while that interesting pamphlet ‘ On 
Sale Everywhere,’ written by Mr. S. H. Adams, one of 
the Committee of One Hundred, the organisation 
which did so much to secure the adoption of Prohibi- 
tion, and reprinted from Collier’s Weekly by the Free- 
dom Association, should surely be unbiassed enough 
even though it evidences a somewhat belated and ap- 
parently quite sincere repentance at having been con- 


cerned in imposing this insane measure. At any rate 
these will do to be going on with. 
Yours etc., 
J. M. 


Aldborough, Norwich, October toth, 1921. 


CANADIAN CATTLE EMBARGO 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—We have had the finding of the Royal Com- 
mission which ‘‘ urges the removal of the embargo on 
Canadian cattle.’’ I would like to pay a tribute to the 
most excellent and businesslike manner in which the 
enquiry was held and the exhaustive evidence that was 
taken, and further, to the able manner in which Lord 
Finlay presided—as was naturally to be expected of this 
great Scottish personality. We hear that the finding of 
the Royal Commission has been received with great 
satisfaction in Canada, and I think I may add, with re- 
lief to large numbers of hard pressed Canadian cattle 
breeders, on whom the American tariff is a very heavy 
burden which practically keeps Canadian cattle out of 
the U.S. market. 

The finding of the Royal Commission h~~ not been so 
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well received in Britain, and naturally the Irishmen are 
not too well pleased at the prospect of competition even 
though it comes from loyal Canada. I think one might 
have expected a larger view to have been taken on this 
Imperial question than has been done by Lords Bledis- 
loe, Crewe (a former Minister !) and Sir L. Earle, who 
gave a promise to Canada to have the embargo raised 
after the war—and who subsequently discovered that it 
was not a promise—-although Canadians do not admit 
his construction. Let us look into a few points that 
came to light from the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission. 

In favour of raising the embargo :— 

(1) A considerable reduction in the price of meat to 
the British consumer and more home-killed meat. (2) 
An additional supply of cows which ought to make 
cheaper milk. (3) A spoke in the wheel of the Chicago 
packers who, according to the evidence, to-day control 
just 80 per cent. of the meat consumed in Britain, thus 
constituting a national peril. (4) An additional supply 
of good store cattle at a reduced price. (5) A large in- 
crease in the numbers of men employed at the ports of 
landing, also for slaughtering and handling all the by- 
products such as hides, horns, offal, etc., and a large 
addition to the supply of manure which is much wanted 
on our farms. (6) An additional market for pure-bred 
stock for Canada, for there is no doubt that when 
Canada sends us her stocks she will produce large num- 
bers of pure-bred cattle to improve her herds. 

Against raising the embargo :— 

(1) The danger of disease—this ‘‘bogey’’ has long 
since been exploded—the finding being that Canadian 
cattle are healthier than British and far more healthy 
than Irish, but this bogey has existed for 25 years! 
(2) The risk to the small holder and breeder of stores. 
It is established that the overhead charges are about 
£12 per head in transit from Canada and the home 
breeder is protected by this amount: surely that is 
sufficient to satisfy and protect the home breeder, and 
insure his continuance in the breeding industry with 
profit. 

In conclusion I now make an appeal to the British 
and Irish breeders of store cattle—on behalf of Loyal 
Canada, who sent 600,000 men to fight for the Empire 
and for civilization—to take a large view on this ques- 
tion, and to remember that Canada is entitled to fair 
and generous treatment as a part of the British Empire, 
and my earnest hope is that she may ever remain one of 
the brightest jewels in the British Crown, but I would 
point out that Canada can only do so on terms of equity 
and fair dealing. Thus only can be held together the 
greatest Empire the world has yet seen. Surely it is 
time we learned to think Imperially. 

A. H. E. 

Mavishaugh, St. Andrews. 


THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. Anderson’s article on the population of 
the United States published in a recent number of 
your REVIEW is very interesting, and opens a wide 
field for speculation. As an ordinary Briton who has 
not been to America, may I ask him a few questions 
through the medium of this paper? 

If the British portion of the inhabitants has dwindled 
to such an extent as he describes, how does he account 
for the fact that all the American Presidents (except, I 
believe, two), have had British names? Even in this last 
election Woodrow Wilson has been succeeded by Hard- 
ing, who was opposed by Cox. Not much of the 
hybrid-hyphenated there ! 

How comes it, too, that most of their best-known 
soldiers, sailors, scientists, artists and authors bear 
British names ? 

Yours etc., 
A British SoutH AFRICAN 

Transvaal. 
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MR. BUCHAN’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 


A History of the Great War. By John Buchan. In 
4 vols. Vol. I. Nelson. 25s. net. 


M:® BUCHAN need make no apologies for his 
decision to give the public contemporary history. 
To the opinion of Napoleon, which he cites in its 
favour, may be added that of Pascal: ‘ All history 
that is not contemporary must be suspect.’’ During 
the war Mr. Buchan published a series of 24 volumes 
which, despite the defects inevitable with a severe 
censorship, was at once a stirring record of events 
and an invaluable book of reference. This justly- 
praised work he is now revising and largely rewrit- 
ing; and tue present volume, covering the war to 
Neuve Chapelle, is the first instalment of the four 
in which his new edition of his history is to be com- 
pleted. Where the subject is so vast and where fresh 
information of importance is appearing ‘almost every 
week, finality is not to be expected. But Mr. 
Buchan’s work has been excellently done, especially 
on the military and political side. His new volume 
is not only indispensable to the student; it is most 
interesting to the general reader. Its value is en- 
hanced by good maps, in the preparation of which 
Mr. Hilliard Atteridge, himself a most capable writer 


on war, has collaborated. On the naval side the 
revision has been less thorough, and the latest 
authorities have not always been employed. In such 


a colossal undertaking there must be gaps, and this 
is the only serious one. There are necessarily minor 
points affected by recently-published evidence, but 
these do not impair the high general value of the 
book or detract from the industry of an author whose 
material is so overwhelming. 

In the account of the causes which led up to the 
war more emphasis might have been laid on _ the 
attitude of the Austrian staff. Conrad von Hétzen- 
dorf, Chief of that Staff, and the men about him had 
persuaded themselves, so far back as 1g11,_ that 
Austria must fight some one or go to pieces. This 
has been disclosed by Auffenberg in his memoirs. 
Von Hé6tzendorf seems to have persuaded Berlin that 
war was necessary for Austria and this may ex- 
plain William II.’s bellicose temper from 1913  on- 
wards, which was noted by the King of the Belgians 
and by the French Ambassador at Berlin, and which 
is reflected in William’s marginal comments on diplo- 
matic documents and in his instructions. It is not 
easy to accept Mr. Buchan’s view that a definite 
declaration of its intentions by the British Govern- 
ment—such as Mr. Lloyd George made in 1911—would 
not have stopped the war down to July 31, 1914. The 
evidence is strong that the Kaiser and the German and 
Austrian Government—though perhaps not _ the 
German Staff—were convinced of British neutrality, 
and that they would not have risked a war on three 
fronts had they been certain that Britain would 
support France in the event of an unprovoked attack. 
On this point the four volumes of the Deutschen 
Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch, which Mr. Buchan 
does not seem to have used, throw a good deal of 
light. 

“There are one or two small oversights. Thus it 
is not the case that Austrian 42 cm. mortars were 
used against Liége, nor is it so stated in Dr. Muhlon’s 
memoirs which Mr. Buchan quotes. The 42 cm. was 
a German gun and the Austrians had no_ such 
weapon; their heavy mortar was the 30.5 cm. (12 in.) 
which was first employed against Namur. It is not 
the case, unless Gen. Schwarte and all the German 
authorities are lying, that the Germans at the outset 
had more machine guns per 1,000 infantry than the 
British or French. Nor was the Kaiser at Nancy on 
September 7, 1914; Hausen’s memoirs prove that he 
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was then at Suippes. _In the battle of Rava Russka 
the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand’s Army Group is 
placed by Mr. Buchan on the extreme Austrian left. 
It was really in the centre, as is shown in Auffenberg’s 
battle-plans. 

On the naval side, most of our shoitcomings were 
due to the want of a strong Staff and a definite 
doctrine of war such as the British Army possessed. 
Mr. Buchan seems to lean to the view that it is more 
important to keep a fleet intact than to destroy the 
enemy, which comes dangerously near the old French 
theory, rejected by Mahan a generation ago, of pre- 
serving the fleet for some “‘ ulterior object.’’ In his 
account of the battle of Heligoland, Mr. Buchan 
states that the Germans expected attack and 
were preparing a counter-plot. Capt. Groos, in the 
first volume of the German official naval history, 
shows that the Germans were surprised. From the 
same authority it is known that no German 
submarines were engaged with the British ships; the 
periscopes reported were all imaginary, exactly as 
was the case afterwards at Jutland. The presence of 
the British battle-cruisers in the engagement was not 
due to the Admiralty Staff, which seems seriously to 
have under-estimated the risks, but to Jellicoe’s 
initiative, and at a later stage, to Beatty’s intuition 
and grasp of the situation. Defective Staff work 
was the cause of the orders which led to the destruc- 
tion of Cradock and the loss of the three Cressys. 
Every midshipman in the Grand Fleet spoke of them 
as ‘‘ the live-bait squadron,’’ yet their peril was not 
apparently appreciated at Whitehall. These are all- 
important points which drive home the need for a 
well-organised Staff. 

In the treatment of the battle-cruisers’ work during 
the winter of 1914-15 and in the battle of the Dogger 
Bank, the mine of information contained in Mr. 
Filson Young’s recent book has not been worked. 
Yet this information is of capital importance both for 
the living generation and for posterity. The raid on 
Scarborough and the Hartlepools was directed not by 
Adm. Funke, as Mr. Buchan states, but by Adm. 
Hipper, as Mr. Filson Young’s book and Scheer’s 
memoirs show. The Grand Fleet had information as 
to the German movements and intention to raid, be- 
forehand, and made contact with the enemy at five 
points. Perhaps it was just as well that this contact 
did not result in bringing on a battle, as the whole 
force of the Grand Fleet had not moved in support 
of Beatty, and he and Warrender’s detachment might 
have been caught between the German battle- 
cruisers and the whole German battle-fleet, which was 
at sea. Mr. Young’s comment is so valuable that it 
deserved to be reproduced: the operation and our 
failure in it illustrated the danger of ‘‘ a complete 
lack of a system of Fleet intelligence ’’—a defect 
which struck another able critic in Col. Repington 
months afterwards. 

So in the battle of the Dogger Bank, it was worth 
noticing that the disablement of Beatty’s flagship was 
due to a serious mistake made by the Tiger in fail- 
ing to engage the Moltke, which German battle- 
cruiser was thus able to concentrate on putting the 
Lion out of action. This error, as we know from 
von Hase, was repeated at Jutland, where the Derf- 
flinger was left for some period unengaged. There, it 
was one of the causes of the Queen Mary’s tragic 
destruction. When Beatty was compelled to haul 
out of the line, he hoisted the precise equivalent of 
Nelson’s famous signal, ‘‘ Engage more closely,’’ in 
the modern form, ‘‘ Keep nearer to the enemy ’’—a 
picturesque touch which Mr. Young gives and which 
deserved mention. The battle was broken off by a 
subordinate because of risk from submarines and 
mines. Capt. Gayer’s recent work on Die Deutschen 
U-Boote makes it certain that no German sub- 
marines were near. Old Lord Fisher was right when 
he said in his grim comment on the battle to Mr. 


Young: ‘‘ Submarines? There weren’t any; and 
there wasn’t a mine within fifty miles.’’ 

A matter of some importance from its bearing on 
the blockade question is that the ‘‘ starvation policy,’’ 
of which the Germans subsequently complained so 
furiously, was begun by the Germans themselves, 
when their cruiser Karlsruhe seized and sank the 
Dutch vessel Maria, freighted with corn for Ireland, 
on September 21, 1914. No statement of the British 
case that the reviewer knows has sufficiently empha- 
sised this fact, and we hope that when Mr. Buchan 
deals comprehensively with the blockade he will give 
it proper prominence. 

If this review has been concerned rather with the 
mistakes of our policy than with its successes, it is 
because mistakes, when pointed out and clearly 
recognised, may be avoided in future, and because, 
where official history is so apt to gloss over short- 
comings, the unofficial historian can alone guide 
public opinion to the right decisions. Let it be said 
once more that his country owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Buchan for his arduous work. His book will 
long remain a standard authority. He would add 
markedly to its already great value if he were to adopt 
the plan followed by Gen. Palat in his history of the 
war in the West, and in subsequent volumes print 
briefly any corrections suggested by any fresh informa- 
tion come to hand during publication. 


ABSTRACTION AND POETRY 


Poems. By Marianne Moore. The Egoist Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Down Here the Hawthorn. By Thomas Moult. Heine- 
mann. 58. net. 

The Return and Other Poems. By Margaret L. 
Woods. Lane. 6s. net. 


HE ‘ Poems’ of Miss Marianne Moore are new 
Quincuncial, Lozenge, or Net-work Plantations.’”’ 
They are not to be dismissed out of hand as sophisti- 
cated gibberish. They should be ‘“ Artificially, Natur- 
ally, Mystically considered.’’ Yet unlike the Pianta- 
tions so learnedly considered by ‘‘ Thomas Brown D. 
of Physick ’’ in his ‘ Garden of Cyrus,’ the Plantations 
of Miss Moore, as arranged by the meticulous printers of 
the Egoist Press, are not ‘‘ of the Ancients.’’ They go 
back no further, in fact, than the rhomboids, pillars and 
lozenges of the fantasticks, even if they seem to have 
much less meaning for the uninstructed mind. If 
painters are to be allowed the liberty of abstract form, 
of expressing their pictorial convictions in terms not 
of the mere representation of nature but of an esoteric 
symbology of line and mass, why should not poets? 
Hence the primary appeal of Miss Moore’s ‘ Poems ’ is 
direct and visual; it seeks to establish no immediate con- 
nection with the emotions. But if you go a stage fur- 
ther than merely looking upon her poems by actually 
reading them, here again a certain strictly abstract 
pleasure will be registered. It has all the air of being 
a nonsense poetry of the Martians. Two verses of 
‘ The Fish’ (O forlorn shade of Brooke in Skyros !) 
will adequately illustrate the qualities of Miss Moore’s 
‘ Poems ’ : 
wade 
through black jade. 
Of the crow-blue mussel shells, one 
keeps 
adjusting the ash heaps ; 
opening and shutting itself like 
an 
injured fan. 
The barnacles which encrust the 
side 
of the wave, cannot hide 
there for the submerged shafts of the. . . . 

Miss Moore would not be perturbed by seeing her 
poem cut short at the particle ‘‘ the.’’ She herself has 
no objection to dismembering ‘‘ ironic ’’ at its first 
syllable or ending one line with ‘‘ al-’’ in order to begin 
the next with ‘‘ -so.’? The important thing is to create 
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the picture. Miss Moore appears to be a poet who 
arrived too late for inclusion in the defunct periodical 
Blast and who, poor vorticistic Bo-Peep, has lost her 
medium and doesn’t know where to find it. 

In any mood, to have turned to the fresh and sensuous 
poetry of Mr. Thomas Moult would have been a de- 
light. To turn to it after the calculated nightmare of 
Miss Moore is to be swept suddenly off one’s feet in a 
spate of exuberant music, to be landed on a shore snowy 
with hawthorn and be pelted there with petals, to hear 
now and again above the winds and rivers a faint and 
aerial voice. What an astonishing compass of instru- 
ments lies within the faculty of this poet! ‘ Flam- 
borough Head’ is a flute beyond a hill-top, receding, 
dying exquisitely away : 

Evening, like a gentle sister 
Steals across the harbour, trimming 
Her moon-lantern where the brimming 
Seas and smouldering skies meet. 
Gliding onward, trailing sweet 
Lilac while her flitting feet 
Skim the waves, the fields of wheat 
On the cliffs.... 

Now she is stooping 
To the poppies gaily trooping 
Like the red-capped little people... . 
Higher than the hills and steeple 
To the dream-clouds she is heaping 
Lilac, lilac, till the sleeping 
Stars are wakened there and, peeping, 
Creep out softly, like the day’s end. 
On the cliff path lovers wend 
Laughing ways through Paradise... . 
By the moon’s light in their eyes 
Evening, like a gentle sister, 
Knows they walk in Paradise. 

The title-poem is a harmony of strings and wood- 
wind instruments; it has the orchestral effect, a recur- 
rence more and more passionately to its integral theme : 

Down here the hawthorn... 
And a stir of wings, 
Spring-lit wings that wake 
Sudden tumult in the brake, 
Tumult of blossom tide, tumult of foaming mist... . 

Yet Mr. Moult is a poet also of the grey and mono- 
toned moors. We can remember no poem which so 
sombrely has caught the width of the moorland, the 
vast repetition of its curves, the querulous complaint of 
a plover under a flying cloud as ‘ Here for a Time, a 
Breath of Time.’ It is only on the very summits that 
Mr. Moult becomes strident, losing with his music 
something of his dignity. In such a poem as ‘ Invo- 
cation ’ there is a note of sectarian wrath which sug- 
gests rather John Knox than John Keats. Sometimes, 
in the valleys, his voice drags heavily as the voice of 
one drugged with his own melody. These are the 
times when he is betrayed into a sentimentality which 
is astonishing in so virile and original a poet. Yet 
they are the unimportant moments, for Mr. Moult has 
added to the riches of English poetry. 

Mrs. Margaret Woods is more subdued a poet and 
more conscious a craftsman than Mr. Moult; he is a 
poet of the swift stream of youth, she of the steady tide 
of maturity. He is not capable of the deliberate and 
luminous wisdom of her title-poem, ‘ The Return ’ : 

Soul of the World, from which I severed 
To tend my wild infructuous vine, 

Evil or good, the harvest gathered 
Shall yet be mingled in Thy wine. 

Her own rhythms are so pure and distinctive that it 
is regrettable she should have endeavoured to repro- 
duce in her ‘ First Battle of Ypres’ (which ought not 
to have been included in this volume) the ballad rhythms 
of Chesterton. The effort reduces her to: 

London men and Irish, 
Indian men and French, 
Charging with the bayonet, 
Firing in the trench... . 

But it is an ungallantry to record such a lapse in a 
volume which has given us her poetic drama ‘ The 
Death of Edward III.’ In none of her earlier poems 
has Mrs. Woods exhibited with such virtuosity her 


command over blank verse. -Now it is pliant like a 
twig, now firm as a thick bough. But all her technical 
accomplishment would have counted for little grace in 
this recreation of an olden tragedy if her sense of 
characterization had not been so just. Whether it be 
Alice Perrers stripping his jewellery from the body of 
Edward or the peasants who stand stockish and dazed 
at the door of the death-chamber, the veracity and the 
music of Mrs. Woods are equally irreproachable. 


THE ENGLISH PRISON SYSTEM 


The English Prison System. By Sir Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


se EVELYN RUGGLES-BRISE, who but lately 
retired from the position of Chairman of the Prison 
Commission for England and Wales, and who is 
President of the International Prison Commis- 
sion, has during his twenty years of office revolution- 
ised the prison system of this country. His book now 
published by Messrs. Macmillan was originally written 
as a manual for the enlightenment of foreign representa- 
tives at the International Congress to have been held in 
London in 1915. The war which intervened to post- 
pone that Congress indefinitely has also temporarily 
arrested the development of a world-wide movement 
for the discussion and improvement of the punishment 
of crime. 

In considering the prison system an easy sentiment- 
ality too often blurs the outlook of your reformer. In 
Sir Evelyn’s words : 

Because it is a more inspiring and a nobler task to reform 

a man by punishment than to use punishment merely as a 
means of retribution by exacting from him the expiation of 
his offence by a dull, soulless, and a monotonous servitude, 
public sentiment, in all its zeal for the rehabilitation of the 
offender, is apt to overlook the primary and fundamental 
purpose of punishment, which, say what we will, remains 
in its essence retributory and deterrent. 

It is one thing to have read ‘ The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,’ quite another to be acquainted with the modern 
administration of our prisons and to appreciate the 
many problems confronting those bent upon their 
improvement. These problems would long ago 
have been solved if application and devotion were 
alone sufficient. Sir Evelyn himself indicates three 
lines upon which those interested in reform would do 
well to concentrate, viz., extension of Probation, the 
application of Preventive Detention to the Penal Servi- 
tude system, and the co-ordination of all efforts in the 
country, collective and individual, directed towards the 
prevention of crime. Beyond these three things, which 
are of course pre-eminently desirable, there are one or 
two points worthy of attention. The lighting of cells in 
some prisons is unsatisfactory, as the light is—perhaps 
of necessity-—outside the cell and only penetrates the 
gloom within through the veriest needle’s eye of an 
aperture. Something might also be done to broaden 
the regulations regarding conversation. We are fully 
aware of the dangers surrounding such an extension, 
but every effort should be made to render it compatible 
with essential safeguards. At present, by provision of 
the Act of 18098 


the privilege of talking may [at the discretion of the 

Governor] be given after a certain period as a reward of good 

conduct on certain days [Sundays] for a limited time and under 

reasonable supervision, to such long-sentenced prisoners as 
have conducted themselves well and who desire the privilege 
and are not deemed unsuitable for it. 
No form of repression can have a more deadly effect 
upon prisoners than this edict of silence, and it should 
be possible to enlarge the discretionary powers of 
governors without imperilling discipline. 

As it is, however, the English prison system has been 
in the last century improved out of recognition, until it 
is to-day at least as good as that of any other country. 
}t was comparatively recently that science was intro- 
duced into the system. The old theory was to regard 
the criminal as an abstract type, but eventual recogni- 
tion of the fact that even a prisoner has an individuality, 
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evolved two distinct schools of thought; that which 
conceived crime as the product of the mind of the crim- 
inal and that which conceived it as the product of social 
conditions. Between these two conceptions there is 
to-day a nice balance of opinion. Both are right. In- 
creased recognition of these two ideas must lead, on the 
one hand, to an enlargement of the sphere of our 
asylums, and, on the other, to bigger and better schemes 
for the alleviation of distress and the general ameliora- 
tion of poverty. It is from the innate or hereditary 
criminals that the habitual offender comes, while the 
occasional criminal is the product of unpropitious en- 
vironment. The habitual criminal question is one of the 
hardest problems before those responsible for our prison 
system. In the year before the war, 87 per cent. of the 
male and 7o per cent. of the female prisoners in the 
country belonged to the recidivist class. The system of 
Preventive Detention devised to deal with this class has 
proved worthy of considerable extension. 

We have not the space to deal with all the 
other aspects of the prison system which Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise covers with such extreme care and in- 
sight. But leaving aside the details of medical service, 
labour, vagrancy, inebriety, female prisoners, and other 
interesting questions, we may touch briefly upon the 
subject of Penal Servitude. When in 1857 transporta- 
tion was abolished, the substituted system was in point 
of fact retrogressive, for the term of actual imprison- 
ment was made longer and the chances of employment 
on discharge became necessarily less. The present 
plan of aids-on-discharge is a distinct advance on the 
old ticket-of-leave system, for by it the discharged con- 
vict who has earned a remission of sentence is super- 
vised and helped by members of a lay organisation, thus 
obviating the disgrace of actual police supervision. 

On the subject of juvenile crime a whole article might 
well be written. Sir Evelyn examines this question 
minutely, but we must be content to say that the 
Borstal system, and the consequences of the Children 
Act (1908), are producing excellent results. Up to 
a certain age every criminal must be regarded as a 
potential good citizen, and it is for this reason that 
eal efforts should be, and are, made to improve those 
under sentence and to render them fit for citizenship 
upon discharge. That is really the crux of the pro- 
blem. For though the fundamental purpose of im- 
prisonment is ‘‘ retributory and deterrent,’’ constant 
efforts must be directed during the period of detention 
towards diminishing the likelihood of recurrence of 
crime in the prisoner. Upon that object research tends 
to concentrate, and for this reason special care is taken 
over the young offender. When all is said and done, 
the method of dealing with crime, as with disease, 
should be prophylactic. Not only must the recidivist 
element be gradually eliminated, but crime must be 
arrested at its source by the improvement of social con- 
ditions; and more and more in future years the matter 
must be treated along these lines. 


A LOVER OF THE THEATRE 


The World of the Theatre. By J. T. Grein. 
mann. 6s. net. 


HE English Theatre owes a considerable debt to 
Mr. Grein. It was he who made what Mr. Shaw, 
in a preface largely devoted to G.B.S., calls the ‘‘ Hole 
in the dyke ’’ of managerial stupidity. The hole was 
small at first, just big enough to allow of a thin Ibsenite 
trickle; ‘‘ the weight of the flood outside did the rest,” 
and let in the Shavian ocean. But that was thirty 
years ago, and in the interval Mr. Grein has bored 
many more holes and, alas, not a few people. In and 
out of season, in untashionable and even in fashionable 
places, he has been busy both with achievement and 
with comment. The present volume contains the out- 
pourings of his theatrical soul during the past year. 
Pedantrv is not claimed for these little essays, and 
indeed they are hardly critical. Mr. Grein is the arbiter 


Heine- 


whom actors love. He worships them without dis- 
tinction, he adores their work without discrimination. 
He is the devout lover. The curtain fallen, he betakes 
himself to his desk, and, out of the fulness of his heart, 
dictates. And what a flood it is, a spate of tags and 
clichés rolled on the tongue as though they were the 
very wine of speech. ‘‘ The Merrie England of olden 
times . . . when the ‘in vino veritas’ turned the 
leisure hours of this vale of tears into an Eden minus 
the serpent,’’ is a good example of light, dry, sparkling 
Giein, gotit cabotin. After this we are not surprised 
to find that Othello is the ‘* son of a sultry clime,’’ or 
that Mr. José Levy has a talent for ear-marking sleep- 
ing dogs. But these, after all, are only Mr. Grein’s 
youthful mannerisms. Perhaps time will yet ‘‘chasten 
and lop this exotic flore of speech and verbal imagery.”’ 
We are much more uneasy at the description of the 
soldier in ‘ The Person Unknown’ returning home 
‘ disfigured and hideous to behold, ‘ with the carica- 
ture of a face.’’’ This wilful echo of Gilbert is of a 
quite choice and pointed infelicity. 

No child at his first pantomime was ever happier than 
Mr. Grein in his fortieth year of playgoing. For him it 
is, as he would put it, roses, roses all the way. He 
strews them in the most unlikely paths. In a play by 
Mr. lan Hay he finds Robertson, Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Irish play-writers, Bernard Shaw, and even a hint 
of Moliére. Miss Ethel Irving in ‘ Tosca’ surpasses 
Sarah. Jane Hading, handsome as Mrs. Langtry, 
with whom her talent marches, is a “ seething 
cauldron.’’ Does not Mr. Grein remember the collected 
way in which, in ‘ Le Maitre des Forges’ this cold 
beauty used to cry ‘‘ J’étouffe’’? Never was woman 
further from suffocation. Mr. Matheson Lang’s 
Othello is ‘‘ the finest on record.’’ Shades of Talma, 
Kean, Kemble, Joanny, Booth, Salvini! ‘‘ Two great 
notes predominate in it: dignity and jealousy.’’ ‘The 
italics are ours. ‘‘ Othello, as | read Lang, was a real 
man with a childlike character... He might have 
been the ideal husband and father.’’ And so on. Tree 
was ‘‘ from top to toe in breeding and culture the com- 
plete English gentleman.’’ Yet on the stage this was 
the one part which this fine character-actor could not 
sustain. Charlatanry, and not our English phlegm, 
was his forte. A perfervid Hamlet, he was even less 
the antique Roman than the Dane, and least of all the 
pure-blooded Englishman. If his Nero was, as a witty 
lady said, like Wilson Barrett's aunt, so his Lord Illing- 
worth in ‘ A Woman of no Importance’ bespoke the 
financier and the alien. To such a portrait might be 
applied Mr. Grein’s description of Bouwmeester. ‘‘ He 
was Jew to the backbone in lisp, in profusion of gesture, 
in love of possession. Again we hear ‘ My beautiful 
Theatre! My beautiful Home!’’’ When Tree was 
temperamentally suited he could give something ap- 
proaching genius. He was a master of the florid, 
bizarre, good-humoured ogreish—of the goguenard 
in a word. Mr. Grein finds in Sacha Guitry a 
likeness to Max, and the comparison shows how far 
he is from appreciating that quality in the Frenchman's 
acting which is faintly and indescribably, yet quite 
definitely, louche. Again we use a French word for 
want of an English equivalent to suggest a moral squint 
and that kind of evil jocosity which alone of English 
buffoons the late Mark Sheridan possessed. For our- 
selves we can trace no likeness in the two qualities of 
wit. Sacha jokes with something of the coarseness of 
the boulevardier; Max with a circumspection altogether 
nicer. His pavement is the better bred. 

Here and there in Mr. Grein’s book we come across 
the phrase which is both arresting and true. Othello 
sees in Desdemona’s death a martyrdom. Calvert in 
‘ Daddalums ’ harks back to Lear. These are good. 
Vesta Tilley’s face is ‘‘ a city in illumination.’’ Excel- 
lent. And then the writer must needs sigh for the ad- 
dress of the lady’s tailor, Why? Because he who 
would criticise others, himself he cannot criticise. But 
we are falling into Mr. Grein’s tricks. We had rather 
forget his literary graces and remember only his 
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immense capacity for enjoyment. The stage is to him 
what a Christmas tree is to a child, the actors the pres- 
ents clutched to an ardent and excited bosom. Long 
may he be happy, and whenever he goes to the theatre 
may it still be Christmas Eve! 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


Queen Alexandra, A Study of Royalty. By W. R. H. 
Trowbridge. Fisher Unwin. ais. net. 


T is obvious that a book about a living lady, to say 

nothing of a greatly beloved Queen, cannot with 
propriety contain anything approaching to hostile 
criticism of its subject, and Mr. Trowbridge is fortunate 
in this, that having chosen to write a book about Queen 
Alexandra he can confine himself to praise without any 
sacrifice of honesty. But that is not the whole extent 
of the limitations imposed on him by the circumstances 
of his undertaking. It was difficult, also, to be quite 
frank and free about all the other personages concerned, 
the human background generally: the times are too 
near. If Mr. Trowbridge had possessed Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s gifts of discreet irony and of penetration into 
character, he could hardly have exercised them. The 
interest of his book, therefore, must be mainly in the 
presentment, so far as he can achieve it, of a beautiful 
temperament and in a description of the known course 
of Queen Alexandra’s life, her early training, her mar- 
riage and so on. It is true that Mr. Trowbridge does 
attempt something more. He calls his book ‘‘ A Study 
of Royalty,’’ and he has a chapter on royalty in gen- 
eral and at intervals indulges in general reflections from 
that point of view. We cannot say that all this is of 
much account. The philosophy of it is a little common- 
place and sometimes the reflections appear to us un- 
sound. He deals, for example, rather unhappily with 
the Baccarat Case, which indeed it was hardly necessary 
to exhume. The criticism directed on the Prince of 
Wales was preposterously exaggerated, but Mr. Trow- 
bridge exaggerates almost as much in writing that the 
case ‘‘ exposed the baseness of the public standard ”’ 
and so on, in a sort of quite unnecessary effort to turn 
the tables. Again, when he compares the Court of the 
Prince of Wales after his marriage to that of Napoleon 
III. and Eugénie, we think it is more than insular 
pride which makes us reject the comparison. We will 
not labour these matters, however, but proceed to some 
account of the real interest of the book. 

Probably for most readers that will be found chiefly 
in the earlier chapters describing Queen Alexandra’s 
life and surroundings as a girl and the events which led 
up to her marriage. Most of us have read before of the 
life at the Castle of Bernstorff while her father was 
heir to the throne of Denmark, but it is given here with 
attractive particularity. It was a high-bred, simple and 
serviceable life. Very simple, though Mr. Trowbridge 
goes rather far when he remarks that ‘‘ neither she nor 
any of her family had the faintest trace of the feeling 
which causes a vulgar parvenu to hide the relics of his 
humble past,’’ for after all there was nothing in that 
simplicity inconsistent with high destiny. Queen Alex- 
andra and her sisters were taught the domestic arts, 
but they were also taught the art of deportment. That 
is worth noting, for it is an art important to others than 
royalties and one much neglected in modern education : 
without it she would hardly have been the perfect figure- 
head of royalty she became. For the preliminaries of 
her marriage Mr. Trowbridge has gone to the ‘ Scenes 
and Memories’ of Walberga Lady Paget, who con- 
tributes a brief introduction to his book. Lady Paget 
before she married the late Sir Augustus was maid of 
honour to the Empress Frederick, then Crown Princess 
of Prussia, and accident made her a very helpful inter- 
mediary in the affair: her account of it is vivid and ex- 
tremely interesting. | The announcement of the mar- 
riage was very popular in England, which was weary of 
German alliances, and correspondingly unpopular in 
Germany; the Danes of course built high national hopes 
on it destined to be disappointed; the intricate ante- 


cedents of the Schleswig-Holstein affair are pretty 
lucidly expounded by Mr. Trowbridge. If the an- 
nouncement of the marriage was popular in England 
the reception of the Princess, whose beauty was now 
known, was enthusiastic almost to delirium and, thanks 
to the bungling of the authorities who thought the 
enormous crowds could manage themselves, nearly 
ended in catastrophe, the Princess herself saving a boy 
from death under her carriage wheels. Of all these 
things and of all the subsequent events, the princely and 
royal visits, the domestic sorrows, the long years dur- 
ing which Queen Alexandra has more and more closely 
endeared herself to the heart of the English by her own 
warmth of feeling and grace of expression, this book 
gives an adequate account if a little this side of inspira- 
tion. It is much to our credit that in the very begin- 
ning sheer beauty attracted such homage from us, and 
more that we have understood that the face was 
matched by the heart. 


TWO BOOKS ON AUCTION BRIDGE 
Foster on Auction. De la Rue. 7s. 6d. net. 
Twenty-one Bridge Fallacies. By Walter Bluet. Jar- 

rolds. 2s. 6d. net. 

T has often been said that no one ever learnt 

bridge from books, and there is as much truth in 
this as in most general statements. Bridge can be no 
more learnt from books than a language from a 
grammar. Two, at least, of our more recent Foreign 
Ministers may have learnt their French in this way. 
But not M. Anatole France. 

We know five first-class auction bridge players. 
Two of them have never read a book on bridge, two 
have read in much the same spirit in which Mr. Lloyd 
George might read Mr. Leo Maxse’s political notes 
in the National Review, and the fifth has read one 
book and thinks it good. But he wrote it. To the 
best players books are of little use, to the bad they 
impart just that amount of knowledge which may be 
dangerous. But to the large class of moderate 
players they may be of value, and to these one can 
recommend Mr. Foster’s book. It is a lucid ex- 
position of the game, especially in the analysis of the 
value of hands. He avoids theories as far as possible, 
and sticks to facts. Nor does he dabble in conven- 
tions—those Goodwin sands which have engulfed so 
many promising young players. But we wish he 
could have given us a chapter on original bids of two 
or more. There is no point on which good players so 
greatly differ, and it is one on which moderate players 
would have been grateful for Mr. Foster’s advice. 

Of quite a different type is Mr. Walter Bluet’s 
‘* Twenty-one Bridge Fallacies.’’ As he begins by 
saying that Mr. Foster is ‘‘ the most dangerous 
writer in the game”’ he can conceive and then, after ex- 
posing six major fallacies, says that what he has written 
‘* is quite beyond controversy amongst persons who 
know the A B C of bridge theory ’’, we feel compelled 
to class ourselves (with Mr. Foster) among those who 
only know the rest of the alphabet. 

The first major fallacy is a sample of the rest. He 
calls it the ‘‘ Back your Luck Fallacy.’’ After an 
eloquent passage on ‘‘ the ignorant rabble who punt 
at Port Said’’ (alas! poor Foster) with reference to 
‘** Brown of the Indian Army ” and Smith and Robin- 
son (no profession given), all apparently under the 
influence of the fallacy, and therefore all presumably 
bridge players, he concludes with the profound 
remark that ‘‘an even chance remains an even 
chance whatever the run of luck may be behind it,” 
and supports it with the record of a Monte Carlo 
roulette table. So you must not back your luck at 


bridge or you become like the rabble at Port Said or 


like Brown of the Indian Army or perhaps even as 
bad as poor professionless Smith and Robinson. 
But bridge is not only a game of chance. It is 
pre-eminently a game of skill and temperament. All 
players play better when thay are holding good cards, 
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and nearly all players play worse when they are 
holding bad cards. Backing your luck, in reason, 
means taking greater chances when you are playing 
your best and your opponents are playing their worst. 
In this, auction bridge is like poker, and a good poker 
player can afford to laugh at the ABC of mathe- 
matical theories. So can some bridge players. We 
trust that, if ever we have the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Bluet and Mr. Foster at the same bridge table, 
we shall cut with Mr. Foster. We would give Mr. 
Bluet his Twenty-one Fallacies and back our luck— 
and the dangerous Mr. Foster. 


MEMOIRS OF AN UNIMPORTANT LADY 


Recollections and Reflections. By ‘ A Woman of No 
Importance.’ Nash. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE irony with which the author of these memoirs 

chose her nom de plume is very evident. For a 
lady who is in a position to give authoritative instruc- 
tion in the matter of correspondence with royal per- 
sonages is to be respected. ‘‘ It is not usual,’’ we are 
informed, ‘‘ for people to write direct to Kings and 
Queens unless they are personal friends.’’ But she is 
ar authority on this exalted subject not only from a 
ceremonial, but from an intimate and human angle. 
‘* How hard to have to marry some one chosen for you, 
and not the person of your choice, but then kings are 
allowed their little peccadillos.’’ The individual quality 
of the lady’s style will already be apparent. 

Yet we must confess that the abiding impression the 
anonymous lady leaves upon us is less of magnificence 
than of pathos. She displays throughout a yearning 
towards philosophy. The subjects of her reflections 
include ‘ Various Forms of Honour,’ ‘ Popularity— 
What Causes it,’ and ‘Great Britain a Truth-loving 
Nation.’ Her resolution of modern politicial pro- 
blems cannot be ignored : ‘‘ The whole crux of modern 
democracy lies in the moral arithmetic with which our 
legislatures have to deal in terms of pleasure and pain, 
perhaps both, to be projected upon the lives of multi- 
tudes.”” There are moments when her thoughts cry- 
stallise into aphorisms of some pungency. ‘‘ Feelings 
of honour and shame exist in everybody, unless totally 
depraved. Honour is a valuable quality. ..’’ The 
pathos of the situation lies in the fact that, philosopher 
as she is, she is compelled to spend her talents on 
meaner things. ‘‘ Two publishers have told me nobody 
wants to read anything but gossip, and begged me to 
write nothing else.’ 

Gossip accordingly she supplies, but the author’s 
sense of the interesting is occasionally faulty. We are, 
for instance, not enthralled by the anecdote which nar- 
rates the kindness of an accidental lady who supplied 
her with baby clothes when her own supply was 
deficient. But it must not be anderstood that the author 
has, as it were, no more robust fish to fry. Kings, 
soldiers, statesmen, all make their bow before the 
reader. The pity is that the ‘ Woman of No Import- 
ance’ claps the wrong end of a telescope to our eyes 
and bids us look. All her figures are small and far 
and unreal. She possesses a faculty for divesting them 
of their greatness, whatever its nature, so that they 
gibber and mow like mannikins. She once “‘ acci- 
dentally surprised Gladstone kissing Mrs. Cornwallis 
West, quite a harmless little affair, but it impressed it- 
self upon my memory, for she was pretty, soft and 
round, while he looked like a hungry hawk, with fierce 
eyes and beak, pecking at her.’’ Later she describes 
him being induced to shut his eyes and rub his nose on 


a lamp-blacked plate (such are the witticisms of the 
society whose activities our author chronicles). Disraeli 
and Kitchener undergo the same shrinkage. 

The book is overshadowed by a very natural distrust 
of the democratic energies of our time. But it is ob- 
servations like these which tend to make them formid- 
able: ‘‘ I always have been sorry that the Prince of 
Wales was not allowed to have some nice little harm- 
less wound; it would have been the biggest political 
move of the war; the Mother Country would have gone 
mad with loyalty, love and admiration.’’ The author 
herself supplies an explanation of how it was possible 
to her to utter this unhappy statement: ‘‘ During the 
last few years when I| dared not sit down to think, my 
pen has been a comfort to me.’’ The statement throws 
a flood of light on all the dark places of her ‘ Recollec- 
tions and Reflections.’ 


OLD AND NEW FORSYTES 
To Let. By John Galsworthy. Heinemann. 7s. net. 


GOOD novel by Mr. Galsworthy provokes con- 

sideration from more than one angle and ‘ To 
Let ’ is of his very best. It is helpful, however, before 
considering any implications or analogies to state 
plainly for the benefit of the more or less plain reader 
that he will find here a thoroughly interesting, poig- 
nant human story, excellently well told. It is well to 
state this, for some of Mr. Galsworthy’s critics, sup- 
ported, to be sure, by Mr. Galsworthy himself, give the 
impression that to enjoy the book you must be “‘ up”’ 
in the Galsworthian philosophy and the previous deve- 
lopment of the Forsyte family and all that, whereas 
there must be many intelligent young readers who are 
not in that position. They may be assured that with 
a fair exercise of imagination they can get all the previ- 
ous knowledge necessary from the book itself and enjoy 
it for its own sake. The angle from which Mr. Gals- 
worthy chiefly regards it is obvious. He says it ends 
the ‘ Forsyte Saga,’ and in it he traces the decay, and 
foretells the end, of the great Forsyte principle, the 
ownership by a man without question of ‘‘ his soul, his 
investments and his woman.’’ All this has a solid in- 
terest for the science of society and its development 
contains a great deal of representative truth. It may 
be questioned, however, if this aspect is as interesting 
as the simpler one in which the story is a struggle of 
living passion against the grip of the past. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is of course conscious of this, as he shows by a 
quotation from ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ on the title page, 
and it is curious to observe that he evidently thinks the 
other the more important: so strong is the social 
philosopher in him, for to the artist, surely, this 
struggle with all its far-reaching suggestions, back to 
Greek tragedy, must have made the keener appeal. 

But to the story itself. In ‘ The Man of Property ’ 
Soames Forsyte finally wrecked his loveless marriage 
by forcing himself upon his wife Irene, when he knew 
her soul was in torment for love of another man. She 
left him and, the other man being killed, years later 
was divorced by Soames for his cousin Jolyon, with 
whom she lived in mutual love and by whom she was 
the mother of young Jon. Soames married a French 
girl and became the father of Fleur. Jon and Fleur 
met by accident and fell in love, in ignorance of the 
past. Jon worships his mother. Fleur is a hard little 
thing, a true ‘‘ getting ’’ Forsyte. There, surely, is a 
poignant human situation. It should not be further 
developed here; we ourselves cursed a review that we 
had read, before reading the novel, for telling us what 
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happened, and could not do another that disservice. 
Much of the story is told through the mind of Soames, 
sixty-five now and mellowed, a loving father, but still 
the essential man of property. It remains to be said 
of the book itself that its passionate passages are mov- 
ing, and it contains some well-done sketches of well- 
known occasions (as Mr. Galsworthy is so fond of 
doing)—-the paddock at Newmarket, an Eton and 
Harrow match, a fashionable wedding. One is really 
driven to.a word of comparison between this last of the 
Forsyte series and the ‘Man of Property,’ the first. 
There is less gusto of portraiture in this, less bold at- 
tacking of a large canvas, less apparent enjoyment in 
expounding the Forsyte principle and its working, a 
great deal less irony. Probably in the fifteen years or 
so that have passed Mr. Galsworthy’s interest in the 
Forsyte type has waned. But his art has gained in the 
expression of feeling and tenderness and so has his re- 
sponsiveness to natural beauty. It is a little like the 
change from the old type of Forsyte to the new. There 
are generally compensations for loss, but we rather 
miss the gusto, and there was much to be said for the 
old Forsytes. 


WHEN LOVELY WOMAN 


The Little Death. By Irene Forbes-Mosse. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Confession of Ursula Trent. 
Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. net. 


HEN lovely woman stoops to fiction, she finds too 
late, alas, that art betrays. For it is not enough 
to possess the feminine faculty for contemplation; she 
must possess also the masculine faculty for organiza- 
tion. | Every work of art is the product of a power 
which, according to the degree of its merit, by fusing 
the sexes eliminates them. It is a commonplace that 
this power is infrequently granted to women. The 
explanation may be less materialistic than Mr. H. L. 
Mencken, the pugnacious American critic, provides in 
his new series of ‘ Prejudices.” The greater prevalence 
among women than among men of “‘ stenosis ’’ is his 
explanation and it seems to skim the surface of the 
matter. That is not our concern. In the novel by 
Mrs. Forbes-Mosse we can only regret that her many 
feminine qualities, her exquisite appreciations of beauty 
in nature and art, her talent for the wistful evocations 
of the heart-aches of infancy, and her quite uncanny 
sympathy with the actual nature of words, should not 
be united with at least a little of the masculine power of 
seizing her material, twisting it, ill-treating it if neces- 
sary, infusing into it some of the bitter reality of art. 
‘* Words,”’ says Mrs. Forbes-Mosse, ‘‘ are great magi- 
cians. It often seems as if the meaning changes with 
the sound. That is why translation is such a delicate, 
delicate art.’’ Mrs. Henry Head, who has translated 
‘ The Little Death ’ from the German, is as ‘‘ delicate, 
delicate ’’’ as can be conceived. Is it possible that 
Mrs. Head has performed her task just too delicately ? 
For throughout the book—it is less a novel than a 
series of ‘‘ Appreciations ’’ and pale memories—the 
figure of a lover appears far and faint, like the reflec- 
tion of a shadow upon a mirror. Is it possible that if 
the lover had any substance soever in the German, it 
has escaped somehow through the fine meshes of the 
translation? We doubt it. Substance is too gross an 
affair for this book of tenuous gauze and moonlight. 
Mr. W. L. George starts with the initial advantage of 
knowing how to compose a novel. He is a clever 
craftsman, and being thoroughly conscious of that fact, 
he has imposed on himself a task which makes a de- 
mand on all, and more than all, his powers. For ‘ The 
Confession of Ursula Trent’ purports to have been 
written by that lady herself, and in the first person. It 
is a tribute to his skill that time after time we develop a 
suspicion that surely Mr. George has obtained some 
real Ursula Trent to enter into secret collaboration with 
him: here a point of feminine weakness which only a 


Allen & 


By W. L. George. 


woman can have been unkind enough to perceive, there 
an instinct for the breathlessly-correct thing in feminine 
costume which no unassisted man can have divined. 

Ursula Trent found the ‘‘ Great House ’’ of her 
origin and the ‘‘ County ’’ of which it was a bastion so 
intolerable that at length she determined to escape to 
London and a bed-sitting room. Before long the skill 
in type-writing which she had acquired during the War 
set her down before the typewriter of Mrs. Vernham— 
a popular lady-novelist of the type Miss Rose Macaulay 
has already ingeniously travestied in ‘ Potterism.’ The 
nephew of her employer seduces her and throws her 
over. Next follows an interlude at a manicurist’s, in 
which Mr. George shows at its most intimate his know- 
ledge of those sub-sections of iife which are neither 
proper sunlight nor improper shadow. Here Ursula 
falls violently in love with a blonde-haired young gen- 
tleman who escorts her quickly enough into the im- 
propriety of the shadow for which Mr. George has 
obviously intended her from the beginning. Her lover, 
Julian Quin, is the triumph of the book. His effeminacy, 
his cowardice, his inveterate sexuality, combined most 
adroitly with the charm and gentleness which for long 
make him irresistible to Ursula, constitute a portrait 
which is better than anything Mr. George has yet done. 
He is certainly more convincing than the turbid archi- 
tect whom Ursula meets at a country-house party, who, 
like Ursula, is ‘‘ one of us,’’ and who finally restores 
her to the bosom of the ‘‘ County.’”’ It is he who 
‘“ seemed pre-occupied with his own affairs, with the 
share he had taken in a Scottish grouse-moor.’’ It is 
he who hears ‘‘ all the wings making a whirr as the 
covey rises. Bang! Bang! ah! both barrels! ”’ 

Despite the minute fidelity of her portrayal in minor 
matters, the failure of Ursula Trent in the basic con- 
ception of her is more serious. There is no psychologi- 
cal credibility in the lapse of just such a girl from her 
caste. If she had possessed the high-mindedness 
which would be sickened by the shibboleths of the 
caste she had discarded, she would have possessed the 
qualities which would keep her immune from the mud 
cf the caste she had accepted in its place. It is not 
enough that she perpetually and almost hectically in- 
sists on her origin. ‘‘ Ursula Trent of Ciber Court was 
such a long time dying.’’ ‘‘ Ursula Trent of Ciber 
Court ’’ (not dead yet) ‘‘ at the sight of her lover, lost 
all the instincts of an English gentlewoman.”’ ‘‘ Too 
proud to take money: yes, I was an English aristocrat 
right enough.’’ But that is the difficulty. The verbal 
reiteration by Ursula of her aristocracy only tends to 
make it more and more incredible. 


A DARTMOOR INN 


Told at ‘ The Plume.’ By Eden Phillpotts. 
& Blackett. 8s. 6d. yet. 


R. PHILLPOTTS has made a very cosy book 
out of the bar-parlour conversation of his Dart- 
moor inn. The tales bandied between the landlord 
and his nightly guests are slight enough—the gossip 
and legends of the neighbourhood, humorous, for the 
most part, with occasional excursions into the grave 
or weird. Except in the last story of the collection, 
where the manner is intentionally laid aside, the 
character of the slow, discursive village talk is admir- 
ably maintained; although here and there it would 
seem (to one, it must be said, wholly unacquainted 
with the Devon speech) that a faintly incongruous 
literary style disturbs the flow of the rustic narrative. 
There is no attempt at the dazzling precision and 
resolute filling-out of the perfect short story; nothing 
to make the flesh creep, or the sides, or heart, ache. 
But the feeling of the whole thing is entirely right. 
The author has done what he set out to do, and done 
it with conspicuous success. 
The snug inn itself, powdered with the snows of 
December, buffeted by the March winds, or with itf 
windows thrown wide to the voices and scents of 
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May, is the real protagonist. Its frequenters are 
rather engaged in filling in its portrait than in dis- 
playing the images of themselves or the local 
characters of whom they speak. Few readers, 
probably, would be able, after a single reading, to 
recount more than odd scraps of the leisurely re- 
miniscences which have afforded them so much con- 
tented entertainment; and of those that can do so it 
might fairly be argued that they have missed the true 
charm of the book. This is not to deny that plenty 
of invention has gone to its making. But the general 
effect left on the mind is that of having passed a long, 
late, comfortable, sociable evening in sympathetic 
company. We remember that the peat fire glowed 
redly before our toasted shins, that the candles 
burned gold against the shadowy wainscot, that 
tobacco took on its richest flavour, and that the grog 
was cunningly mixed. Good jokes were made; wise 
things were doubtless said; we had some capital 
stories. If we could remember some of them!.. . 
No matter; it was a good evening. May we have 
many another like it! 


Shorter Notices 


A History of Labour. By Gilbert Stone. Harrap. 15s. net. 

The author of a new history of the ‘‘ working class ’’ was 
secretary to the Coal Industry Commission and is ‘* Deputy Head 
of Production,’’ whatever that may be, in the Coal Mines De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. His history shows a wide 
reading and a very just appreciation of the most important ten- 
dencies of the past: but the dominant note of the book is optim- 
ism. Thus he writes of the present situation: ‘‘ The people 
are now firmly in the saddle, omnipotent in the State. They 
have achieved the end which the whole course of history pointed 
to as inevitable. . We have no doubt that an educated 
democracy will use its powers gently and that, despite present 
troubles, we are nearing despised Utopia ”’ (page 251). So great 
a faith could not be shaken by unkind references to disagreeable 
facts: for the author believes that the achievements of the indus- 
trial period are satisfactory, and among the other articles of his 
faith is a clause putting down this satisfactory state of affairs 
to Parliamentary Government. Given this conclusion the history 
follows. It is quite a fair rendering of what appears to the 
author to be progress towards the ideal present. It begins with a 
short statement on slavery, followed by the accepted description 
of the Gilds in the Middle Ages: but by far the greater part of 
the book deals with events following on the Agrarian Revolution 
of the sixteenth and the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century. Trade Unionism is viewed with some disapproval ; and 
it is said that the Act of 1906 ‘‘ practically put the Trade Unions 
above the Law ”’ (page 240). Reform of industrial conditions is 
put to the credit of Parliament, and a very prominent place is 
given to the Reports of Commissions. The book, as a whole, 
should be useful, but will hardly be accepted by Labour as 
a valid description of essentials. The attitude of the author is 
that of the benevolent Radicalism of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and, in spite of occasional references to France and 
Germany, the facts referred to are peculiarly British. Indeed 
many of the statements in regard to Parliamentary action and 
the present position of the working-class are not applicable at 
all outside Great Britain. The title of the book, which seems to 
imply that it reviews Labour in Japan and India and the 
United States, is perhaps misleading: and even in regard to 
British Labour it may be doubted whether State action has the 
predominant importance for the historian which it naturally has 
for an official. This criticism, however, does not imply an 
adverse judgment on the book as a whole. It contains a valuable 
accumulation of references in a small compass and brings into 
prominence several important facts in the history of the working- 
class. 


In A Living Machine (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net) Colonel 
MacCabe, R.A.M.C., has reprinted some short words of medical 
advice given to more than a million officers and men at a rein- 
forcement camp near Le Havre by an obviously wise, in- 
structed and experienced officer. The occasions on which they 
were spoken—just prior to their return to the front of these 
convalescent soldiers—have happily passed away. But the 
lectures were well worth reprinting and, in their present com- 
panionable form, can be strongly recommended not only as an 
admirable gift to any young soldier in the post-war army, but 
to every young man going into life as the physical trustee of 
his race. In the admittedly difficult task of making technical 
explanations in popular language and in the still harder one of 
tendering good advice without a trace of priggishness, Colonel 
MacCabe has been wholly successful. Indeed, he has ap- 
parently been so afraid of seeming too serious in the cold light 
of print that he has had his little book decorated with illus- 
trations which rather tend, we think, to be misleading. In the 
actual text there is much knowledge and no little humour. The 
illustrations are merely facetious, and might well disappear from 
future editions. 


Dante e Bologna, by G. Livi (Nicola Zanichelli) is a tribute 
to the interest aroused by the Dante Sexcentenary and evidence 
of the curious thoroughness of Dante scholarship in Italy. The 
book supplements an earlier work on Dantesque associations 
with Bologna which Signor Livi published in 1918. In the 
present volume he traces the early Dante cult in the university 
town, one of his documents being a record of the theft of a 
copy of the Vita Nuova in 1306, twelve or thirteen years after 
the book was written. Other documents relate to Dante’s 
distant cousin, Lapo of Piacenza, and to Giovanni del Virgilio, 
whose invitation in Latin hexameters, asking Dante to visit 
Bologna, unlike Florence, Verona and Ravenna, is not connected 
Signor Livi’s book is concerned with three or four historical 
characters in the Divine Comedy, such as Adamo (Inferno, Canto 
XXX), who was burnt at Romena for counterfeiting Florentine 
coins, and Fabbro dei Lambertazzi (Purgatorio, Canto XIV). 
Bologna, unlike Florence, Verona and Ravenna, is not connected 
with the main record of Dante’s life and work. What there is 
to be said will be found in Signor Livi’s two books. 


In More About Unknown London (Lane: 6s. 6d. net) Mr. 
W. G. Bell again sets free his knowledge and his fancy to 
wander through “ the greatest, most varied, most alluring city 
in the world.’”’ Almost anything serves as a starting point for 
these slight but picturesque essays. Gog and Magog at the 
Guildhall send him off on a review of other legendary giants ; 
he looks from an omnibus on St. Martin-le-Grand and sum- 
mons up its breezy, disreputable history. The Tower, the 
Guildhall, Cheapside, the Jewel Tower of the Abbey, Ely 
Place, and the Temple, Goldsmith in Brick Court and Johnson 
at Gough Square provide a wealth of antiquarian and literary 
interest, upon which Mr. Bell draws to full advantage. ‘ I 
thus go about London,”’ he exclaims, “‘ as rich a man as any.” 
And he gives more than a glimpse both of his wealth and of 
his happy turn for sharing it with others. 


The sub-title of England To-day, by ‘‘ Owen John”’ 
(Burrow, 3s. 6d. net) indicates that it is inteuded to be “* an 
unconventional handbook for the motorist, the cyclist, the road- 
lover, and the tourist.’”’ It is in no sense a guide book, but 
contains many pleasantries about the English countryside likely 
to be of use to Americans and others visiting this country for 
the first time. It is illustrated by a dozen line drawings of 
typical English scenery. 


We have also received from the same publisher a Guide to 
the Shakespeare Country (2s. net). This is a competent and 
detailed guide-book which can hardly fail to prove serviceable 
to many visitors to Stratford-upon-Avon. The illustrations in 
line make a pleasant change from the conventional photographs. 


A Marriage of Convenience, by Holloway Horn (Collins, 7s. 6d. 
net), displays the difficulties encountered by a girl of the lower 
middle classes who marries a man much older than herself for 
the sake of a likelihood, and finds her aspirations towards a 
middle-class Bohemia misunderstood by him. After running 
away, an experience with an amorous cinema producer, another 
as an artist’s model, and a third as Egeria to a consumptive play- 
wright bring her to the mature age of 21. The book presents a 
few traces of independent observation and no noticeable bad 
grammar. 


Spangles of Existence, by Robert Blatchford (Lane, 6s. net), 
is a collection of impressionist sketches by one of our most 
experienced authors in that kind of writing. In the space of 
from sixty to a hundred lines he is able to give us the essentials 
of two or three characters and a glimpse of a story—romance, 
adventure, sentiment, or what not. An excellent book of its 
kind. 

The Lost Lawyer, by G. A. Birmingham (Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
net), is the story of a sudden and most inconvenient disappear- 
ance in a small Irish town of the leading lawyer in the place. 
All parties are interested in finding him, Government and Sinn 
Fein, and though the author has done his duty oy providing his 
readers with a clue, he preserves the mystery almost to the end. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE ILL? 


Expenses incidental to Accident or Serious Illness are usually 
heavy and often occur at a time when they can be ill-afforded. 
Why not protect yourself by an Insurance which provides for 
liberal monetary benefits? 

The “‘ B.D,”’ Personal Accident, Sickness and Disease Insur- 
ance is most comprehensive, generous and absolutely free 
from vexatious and restrictive conditions. The possession of 
this Policy relieves you of monetary anxiety. 

Write to-day for free full particulars to 


Head Office: British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3 
Branches and Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000.000 
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Only re, real seriousness of the background prevents this book 
from ranking with the author’s most amusing productions. 


If Winter Comes, by A. S. M. Hutchinson (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net), falls little short of being a first-rate 
novel. It is the story of Mark Sabre, well-connected, comfort- 
ably settled in life, an excellent fellow, but untrammelled by the 
slightest regard for convention, and married to a convention- 
ridden wife. ‘wo other women come into the story, one brings 
about the catastrophe, the second reappears at the end. Were 
it not that one feels that the scales are loaded too heavily 
against Mark throughout, that all the people among whom his 
daily life was spent could not have so misjudged him at the 
crisis of his misfortunes, no qualification of our verdict would 
have been needed. The book is one of the highest promise and 
great achievement. 


Books Received. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 

AccertING THe Universe. Essays in Naturalism. By John Burroughs. Con- 
stable: lls. net. 

A Gurpe to Russian Literature. By M. J. Olgin. Cape: 12s. 6d. net. 

GarbDeN OR One GENERATION TO ANOTHER. By Stephen Gwynn. 
Fisher Unwin: 6s. net. 

Issen anp His Creation. By Janko Lavrin, Collins: 7s. 6d. 

Le Morte Dartuur oF Sir THomMas Mabory AnD ITS Vida D. 
Scudder. Dent: 10.s 6d. net. 

Le Roman AnGLais pe Notre Temps. By Abel Chevelley. Humphrey Mil- 
ford: 8s, 6d. net. 

Mopern Men anp Mummers. By Hesketh Pearson. Allen & Unwin: 10s. 6d, 
net. 

Pen Drawincs anp Pen DraucutsmMen. By Joseph Pennell. Fisher Unwin. 
£7 7s. net. 

Tue Essence or Benedetto Croce. Translated by Douglas 
Ainslie. Heinemann: 5s. 

Tue GENTLE ART OF FakING. By "R. Nobili, Seeley Service: net. 

Tue Heapswoman. By Kenneth Graham. New Edition. Lane: 2ls. net. 

Tus Sunny Sipe. By A. A. Milne. Methuen: 6s. net. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

A Text Book or Roman Law. By W. W. Buckland, Cambridge University 
Press: 50s. net. 

British Pouicy AND OPINION DurING THE Franco-Prussian War. Columbia 
University Studies in Political Science. Longmans. 

Fiery Years or Execrricity. By J. A. Fleming. Wireless Press: ~ ae 

PuLars OF THE State. By Herbert Sidebotham. Nisbet : 

Recottections Or Dean FremantLe. Edited by the Master of the 
Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

Sirk Epwarp Cook. By J. Saxon Mills. ee 

Tue Crvitian’s Soutu Inpia. By “ Civilian.’ : 12s 

Tue Lire or Wititiam Cowrer, Second Edition” By Thomas Wright Farn- 
combe: 12s. 6d. net 

Tue Rippte or tHe Ruine. By Victor Lefebure. 10s. 6d. set 

Tue Sea Travers. By Archibald Hurd. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Speecnes or THE Hon. Hucu C. WaALLace, AMBASS\DOR OF 
France. 1919-1921. Collected by Warrington Dawson, Pari-: Plon 
Nourrit 

YORKSHIREMEN OF THE Restoration. By J. S. Fletcher. Allen & Unwin: 


10s. Gd. net. 
SOCIOLOGY 

LecisLation. By Cecil T. Carr. Cambridge University Press: 
7s. 6d. net. 

ComMoN-SENSE Setr-Hetp, By Edmund Dane. Mills & Boon: 2s. 6d. net. 

Hetientc Conceptions or Peace. Columbia University Studies in _ Political 
Science. Longmans. 

Procresstve Corartnersuip. By Ernest Walls. Nisbet: 12s. 6d. net. 

Purse anD Poxitics. By Robert Sencourt. Allen & Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Take ir in Time. By the author of ‘ How to Make a Fortune.’ Mills & 
Boon: 2s. 6d. net, 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT CHINA AND Japan. By Putnam Weale. Allen & Unwin: 
7s. Gd. net. 

War Costs anp Tuer Financinc. By Ernest L. Bogart. Appleton: 15s. net. 

VERSE 


Anrra aND Otner Porms. By Evarts Scudder. Oxford, Blackwell: 5s. net. 
Dustin Days. By L. A. Strong. Oxford, Blackwell : bs, net. 
ErernaL Heren. By Frank Pearce Sturm. Oxford, Blackwell: 5s. net. 
Moprern AMeriIcAN Poetry. An Anthology. Selected by Louis Untermeyer. 
Cape: 8s. 6d. net. 
Paropigs Recainep. By Evoe (E. V. Knox of Punch). Methuen: 5s. net. 
SPORT AND TRAVEL 


A History or THe Fisnertes. By J. T. Jenkins. Witherby: 18s. nct, 

In tue Lanp oF Latta Rookn. By A. S. Wadia. Dent: 6s. net. 

Lerrers FROM CHINA AND Japan. By John and Alice Dewey. Dent: 9s. net, 

SHootinc Trips iv Europe and Axcerta. By Hugh P. Highton. Witherby : 
l6s, net. 

West Arrica tHe Exusive. By Alan Lethbridge. Bale: 18s. net. 


FICTION 


Aprian Grey. By Joan Sutherland. Hodder & Stoughton: 7s. 6d. net, 

A Man Four-Square. By W. McLeod Raine. Jarrolds: 7s. 6d. net. 

Antuony Lyvepen. By Dornford Yates. Ward Lock: 7s, net. 

For Me Aone. By André Corthis. Allen & Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Latcukey Lapies. By M. Grant. Heinemann: 7s. net. 

Love in A Misr. By Jessica Darling. Methuen: 8s. 6d. 

Love ts or THR VaLLey, By David Lyall. ee & Sten: 7s. 6d. net 

Marjorie Conyers. a G. 1. Whitham. Lane: 7s. 6d. net. 

Mippie Ciass. By Sarah G. Millin. Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 

Moon or Destiny. By Chester Keith. Allen & Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Cpe By Stephen Leacock. New Edition. Illustrated. Lane : 

S. + net. 

ParcHwork. By Beverley Nichols. Chatto & Windus: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue BeLovep Woman. By Kathleen Norris. Murray: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Best Lover. By “ Rita,”” Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue Brack CoLonet. By James Milne. Lane: 7s. net. 

THe CHronictes or Dawnnore. By G. F. Bradley. Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Dream Derective. By Sax Rohmer. Popular Edition. er: 2s. net. 

Tue Empty Sack. By Basil King. Hodder & Stoughton: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue FLac or te Apvenrurer.” By Sydney C. Grier. 7s. net. 

Tue Heart or tHe Desert. By Honoré Willsie. Butterworth: 8s. 

Four Just Men. By Edgar Wallace. Hodder & 
net, 

Tue Lone Lone Tram. By A. G. Hales. Hodder & Stoughton: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue La Cuance Mine Mystery. By S. Carleton. Duckworth: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Man rrom tHe Witps, By Harold Bindloss. Ward Lock. 7s. net. 

Tue Mystertous Mr. Pickerinc. By Philip Curtiss. Butterworth: 8s. net. 


THe Princess Casamassima. By Henry James. New Edition. Two volumes. 


Macmillan: 7s. 6d. each. 
Tae Srreet tHat Ran Away. By Elizabeth Croly. Mills & Boon: 6s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A Stupy oF Matuematica. Epucation. By B. Branford. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d, net. 

Keepinc ” In Tnetrs. By Louis J. Walsh. Fisher Unwin: 

5 + net. 

Tue Merry Wives or Winpsor. The New Shakespeare. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press: 8s. net. 

Tue PsycHoLocy or Freinc. By Charles Platt. Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THe RAINFALL OF THE gy Saas By M. de Carle S, Salter. University 
of London Press: 8s. 6d. 

Tue Romance OF MopeRN By Thomas Corbin. Seeley Service: 7s. 
net. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR 
Berry tHe Girt Guipe. By Brenda Girvin. Milford: 6s. 

Brrna’s Wonperrut Year. By Katharine Tynan. Milford : "6s. 

Bu or tHe Burstinc Fortus. B. E. A. Wyke Smith. Milford : 4s. 6d. net. 
Cump’s CHAPLET OF STORIES RETOLD FROM GREEK MyTHoLocy, A. Milford: 


3s. net. 

Comus. By John Milton. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Heinemann: 25s, 
net. 

Crimson RamsBiers, Tue. By Violet Bradby. Mildford: 3s. 

Cuunkigs’ Apventures, Tue. By Chloe Preston. Milford: ‘het. 

Deputy Captain, Tue. By Richard Bird. Milford: 6s, net. 

Doc or THe Wiips, A. By G. S. Surrey. Milford: 6s. net. 

Dimstz Moves Ur. By Dorita F. Bruce. Milford: 6s. net. 

Great Apventure, Tue. By Cecil Aldin. Milford: 10s. ~y net. 

Green-FAceD Toap, Tue. By Vera B. Birch. Lane: 7s. 6d. net. 

HERBERT StTRANG’s ANNUAL. Milford: 8s. 6d. net 6d. net. 

In THE Scrum. By Walter Rhoades, Milford: 6s. 

Last oF THE Baron, Tue. By E. A. Wyke Smith. “Milford. 5s. net. 

Mrs. Stranc’s ANNUAL FOR Basy. Milford: 6s. 6d. 

Mrs. StRANG’s ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. Milford: 7s. “ed, net 

Mrs. Stranc’s ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Milford: 8s. 6d. net. 

No MaAn’s Lanp. = Herbert Strang. Milford: 6s. net. 

Orper, Tue. Hylton Cleaver. Milford: 6s. net. 

Oxp-Time Stories. Translated from the French of Master Crores , Perrault 
by A. E. Johnson. Illustrated by W. Heath Robi : LBs. 
net. 

Oxrorp ANNUAL FOR Scouts, Tue. Milford: 6s. net. 

Peccy’s Romance. By John Leslie. Milford: 6s. net. 

Peek-a-Boo GARDENERS, THe. By Chloe Preston. Milford: 6s, 6d. net. 

Tiny Forks’ AnNuaL, Tue. Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. Milford: 7s. net. 

Wurtre Risanp, Tae. By F. Tennyson Jesse. Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. 

Younc Pgopie’s History OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, By E. L. Tomlinson, 
Appleton: 10s. 6d. net. 


A Library List 


A History oF tHe Great War. By John Buchan. Vol. I. Nelson. 

*A Prince tN Petrocrap. By Edgar Jepson, Odhams. 

Back To MernusaLeH. A Metabiological Pentateuch. By George Bernard 
Shaw. Constable. 

By Locn anp Stream. Angling Sketches ~ R. C. Bridgett. Jenkins. 

*Coguette. By Frank Swinnerton. Methue: 

From To By F. M. Sir William Robertson. Con- 
stable 

*GeneraL BramsBte. By André Maurois. Lane. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN IN ALL THAT RELATES TO GUNS AND SHOOT- 
inc. By Lt.-Col. P. Hawker, edited by Eric Parker. Jenkins 

*Joanna Goppen, By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Cassell. 

Last Srupies 1n Criminotocy. By H. B. Irving. Collins 

Lire anp Letrers oF Joun Gay. By Lewis Melville. O'Connor. 

*Memoirs oF a Mipcer. By Walter” de la Mare. Collins. 

MIsceLLanies, Lirerary aNnD PoxiticaL. By Lord Rosebery. Hodder & 
Stoughton 

Mopern Democracies. By James, Lord Bryce. Macmillan. 

More Essays on Booxs. By A. Clutton Brock. Methuen. 

Portraits OF THE Nineties. By E. T. Raymond. Fisherl Unwin. 

Queen ALExanpra. By W. R. H, Trowbridge. Fisher Unwin. 

Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. Chatto & Windus. 

*Ricn Re.atives. By Compton Mackenzie. Secker. 

Streaks OF Lirz. By Ethel Smyth. Longmans. 

*Tue Lost Lawyer. By George A. Birmingham. Methuen. 

Tue Peace Necotiations. By Robert Lansing. Constable. 

*To Ler. By John Galsworthy. Heinemann. 

*Vera. By the author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’ Macmillan. 

tHe BattLte Cruisers. By Filsoi. Young. Cassell. 
*An asterisk against the title of a book signifies that it is Fiction. 


IF YOUR LIFE 
IS INSURED 


you should seriously con- 
sider whether, in view of 
the reduced purchasing 
power of money and other 
changed conditions, you 
should take out a policy for 
a larger amount. 


Write for Interesting Booklet: 
“A Sound Proposition.” 


SCOTTISH 
FUN. 


stone, Manager and cosas, 


London Offices: 28 Cornhill 
E.C3. and Place, 


ish Widowsfund 


(Scot 
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OxFORD BOOKS 


Times.—‘ The Oxford University Press needs no commendation, for 
it speaks to all through its works, which are marked sound learn- 
ing, scrupulous editorship, and careful typography, as well as a general 
alertness to the affairs and the movements of the day.” 


MINOR POETS OF THE CAROLINE PERIOD. 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Vol. IIIL., John 
Cleveland, Thomas Flatman, Henry King, tan 
Nathaniel Whiting. Medium 8vo. 16s. net. Previously published” 
Vol. I,, containing Chamberlayne | K. Philips, Hannay. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. ot "a. containing Marmion, Kyna- 
ston, Hall, Godolphin, Ayres, Chalichitt Carey, Hammond, 
worth. Medium 8vo. ‘12s. 6d. 


METAPHYSICAL LYRICS AND POEMS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Donne to Butler. 


Selected and edited with an Essay by HERBERT J. C. GRIER- 
SON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY VERSE AND PROSE. 
Edited by KENNETH SISAM, With a Map, Introduction, Notes, 
and an Appendix on the English Language in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Dark blue cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

A selection designed to illustrate the variety of interest to be found 
in English literature apart from the work of Chaucer, and to give a 
number of specimens for linguistic — * There are extracts from 
Robert Mannyng of Brunne, Sir Orfeo, Michael of Northgate, Richard 
Rolle of Hampole, Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight, The Pearl, The 
Gest Hystoriale o > Destruction of Troye, Piers Plowman, Mandeville, 
Jchn Barbour, Wiclif, Gower, John of Trevisa; also Political Pieces, 
Miscellaneous Pieces-in Verse, the York Play Harrowing of Hell, and 
the Towneley Play of Noah. 


By PAGET TOYNBEE. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Thirty studies, reprinted, for the most part with additions and cor- 
rections, from various English, American, French, and Italian periodi- 
cals, “ as a tribute on the occasion of the world-wide celebration in the 
— say of the sixth centenary of the death of Dante (September 
14th, 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR 
EDWARD FRY, 6.C.B., 1827-1918. 


By his daughter, AGNES FRY. Compiled largely from an Auto- 
biography written for his family. Medium 8vo. With a por- 
trait in photogravure. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR and other Essays 
written in Macedonia 1916-1918. 


By R. W. CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

To-Day : “‘ A very acceptable collection of scholarly essays on various 
matters near the heart of all book-folk. . . ch of the essays is 
packed with the stuff of learning, but the human note and a certain 
austere wit and even humour are never lacking. Altogether, a book 
to keep and browse over.” 


INDIAN LOGIC AND ATOMISM. An Exposition of 
the Nyaya and Vaicesika Systems. 


By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 

While the philosophy of the Vedanta is well known in Europe, the 
Nyaya and Vaicesika, the Indian systems of logic and realism, have 
attracted hardly a tithe of the interest due to them. The present book 
attempts to set out the fundamental doctrines of the systems with due 
regard to their history and their relations to Buddhist philosophy. 


A Political Study. By SIH + CHENG. Crown 8vo. His- 
tories of the Nations. 7. 6d. 

Daily News.—‘ Altogether this is al most important book on China 
that has appeared for a good many years, and it is a notable fact 
that a work marked alike by its comprehensive grasp of its subject 
and its command of a clear and faultless English style should come 
from the pen of a native Chinese.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF WORLD PFACE. 
Essays omnia and edited by F. S, MARVIN. Medium 8vo. 
9s, 6d. net. The Unity Series IV. 

Contents :—Introductory : The Appeal to History, by F. S. Marvin; 
Alexander and Hellenism, by Prof. Arnold Toynbee and F. S. Marvin: 
The Work of Rome, by Sir Paul Vinogradoff: Innocent the Third and 
the Medieval Church, by H. W. C. Davis; Grotius and International 
Law. by G. N. Clark: The French Revolution as a World Force, by 
G. P. Gooch; The Congress of Vienna, by C. . Beazley: The 
Nineteenth Century, by F. S. Marvin; The League of Nations in Being, 
by Frederick Whelan; An Apology for a World Utonia, by H. G. 
Wells; The Teaching of History and World Peace, by Eileen Power. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


A Social and Economic History of the re War. British Series 
Under the general editorship of Professor J. T. Shotwell. 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES. 

Allied Shipping Control 

By J. A. SALTER, C.B. An Rapertment in International 
Administration. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


War Government of the British Dominions. 
By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Prices and Wages in the Gaited Kingdom, 1914-1920 


By ARTHUR L. — te ‘2 Tables and 10 
Diagrams. Royal 10s. 6d. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS :: AMEN CORNER, E.C.4 


CONSTABLE 


LONDON : BOMBAY : SYDNEY 


THE GREAT SIR WILLIAM 
NAPOLEON OBERTSO 
SAID: PROVES: 


“THERE IS A BATON 
IN EVERY KNAPSACK” 


SIR 
WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


TELLS HOW HE MADE HIS WAY 


FROM PRIVATE TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


ILLUSTRATED NET 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE in the The Daily 
News: ‘A fascinating account of an ened career. 


‘ The story of a career, the J ane = M in the modern annals 
" the British Army. The book is a veritable romance of arms, no 
less an inspiration to the young man in civilian life than to the 
youth who dreams of emulating Sir William’s example in the service. 


Times: 
“A great character and an inspiration to all who enter the Army. . 
His intellectual industry and patience, the sobriety and exactness ‘of 
his , above all, his power of self-control.” 


Daily Express: 
“Ought to be in the het every man who has a spark of 


ambition.”’ 


Now Ready. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S 
new novel 


HELEN OF THE OLD HOUSE 


A Stirring Romance of Life To-day ! 


What would happen if we could apply the intense 
loyalty of wartime to these days of peace ? 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 25 Bedford Street, LONDON. 


HERE is a Secret 
in Blending 


pipe smoking mixtures not 
attainable by formulae 
alone. It was in 1867 that 
the firm of Carreras re- 
ceived the command of the 
Third Earl of Craven to 
produce the best smoking 
mixture that year had ever 4 

known. 
r and Broad Cut 


Also obtainabl in Cartridge form 
at same price. 


4 
C Made by Carreras, Ltd., London. Est. 1788. 


MIXTURE 
Geta Tin to-day 
Greenly’s 
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— 
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= 
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= 
DANTE STUDIES. 
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SHIPPING 


P 8 O and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall S8t., H.C. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DiWE CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, I.ondon, E.C. 8. 


R.MLS.P. 


Madeira and Canary Islands 
by Y.S. “St. Margaret of Scotland,” 


From LONDON 5th NOVEMBER. 
And Monthly thereafter from LONDON. 


Ample time available for Shore Excursions. 


Round Trip — 22 days — from £30. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET TUCO. 


London: Atlantic House, Moorgate Street, E.C.2; 
32, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 


TOBACCO 
Your pipe is a com- 
panion t is always «G 
ready to comfort and 4 
to cheer. Fill it with 
mellow Three Nuns, 
light it with loving — 
care, and you are re- 
warded with a satis- 
fying, well - flavoured 
smoke that remains 
cool to the last draw. 

Three Nuns Tobacco, 
like well- tried friend- 
halves your sorrows 
and doubles your joys. —s 


KING’S HEA 


if you prefer a fuller flavour 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: l-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 20's 50's 100’s 

6d 2/5 4/8 

«26/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Com (of 
Great Britain and Ireland) Limited. 36 St. Andrew Square, ened 792 


WILL READERS OF 


The Saturday Review 


who experience difficulty in obtaining their copy of the 
paper regularly kindly communicate with the Publisher at 


9, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. LONDON, W.C.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
46 6s. Od. Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
44 4s. Od., 1854. Way's Memo.ies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women ot All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, 3 vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half morocco, £6 6s. ; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 20s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker's Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Epwaxp Baxer’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, Johv 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH 


Rare Books and Manuscripts 


175 Piccadilly W.1. Aeolian Hall, New York. 


BOOKS—REMAINDERS. 


October Catalogue of Books at reduced prices is now ready 
and may be had on application. The books included in this 
list are all in new condition as published. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd, 


Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


HE JOHN PAYNE SOCIETY.—Now ready, Way of the 

Winepress, 21s. ; Ibn et Tefrid, 15s. ; L.P., 25s. ; both by John 

Payne. Life of John Payne, 19 plates, 21s. Carol and 
Cadence and other works formerly issued by the VILLON 
SOCIETY to follow.—Apply to T. WRIGHT, Secretary, Olney, 
Bucks. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TALIAN and FRENCH Taught by Young Lady. Highest 
references. 
Di Lorenzo, 2, Maclise Mansion, Kensington, W.14. 


MUSIC 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TO-DAY at 2.45. 
ORIZ ROSENTHAL. FIRST OF 
M SEVEN HISTORICAL RECITALS 
COMPOSITIONS BY OLD MASTERS. 
Steinway Piano. Subscription Tickets, £2 19s. 6d. and 
4:1 138. 6d. Single Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s., Hall and Agents. 
iBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


YRA HESS. BACH—BEETHOVEN— 
BRAHMS RECITAL. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3S. 


IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
\ | ABEL DAWKINS. PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Assisted by HERBERT HEYNER. 
At the Piano - - BERKELEY MASON. 
Chappell Piano. 


Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
ONLY APPEARANCE THIS SEASON. 
rn QUARTET. Adolfo Betti, Louis Bailly. 


FRIDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Tickets, 12s., 5S. 9d., 3s. 


IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


Alfred Pochon, Ivan d’Archambeau. 
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A -FEW REASONS WHY THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


IS INDISPENSABLE TO YOU. 


It is a Universal he Britan- 
nica tells you quickly and accurately what you 
want to know. Every Why ?—Who ?—When ?— 
Where ?—What? and How? can be answered 
from it. 


It gives a complete World here are 
6025 historical articles, covering all periods, 
races, countries, cities and peoples; all wars, 
battles, sieges, treaties and conventions; all revo- 
lutions and great popular movements. 


Bri and Politics.—from the earliest 
period; social, litical, and religious develop- 
ment of the British people to the present cen- 
tury. 


9,000 Internationa ies —the life 
stories of all the world’s notable men and 
women presented in graphic and attractive 
style. 


AComplete —more than 300 maps, with 
125,000 geographical entries. 


A Gazetteer of the World —10,838 articles 

about places, state, provinces, cities, seas, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, national wonders, 
trades and manufactures, statistics, etc. 


nufactures and —every branch of 
industry and manufacture; all arts and crafts; 
inventions, machines, processes and raw mate- 
rials; 15,139 illustrations. 


Best Books on all Subjects.—the Britannica 
tells you about famous books and plays in all 
languages; the drama, writing, printing, arts. 


Universal Book of Dates—telling you 
when any event took place, when a famous 
man was born or died, a book was written, a 
law enacted, an invention or other discovery 
made, ete, 


A Collection of instructive Pictures—15,139 
illustrations, including Birds, Animals, Reptiles, 
Machines, Tools, Docks, Bridges, Vehicles, 
Flags, Ships, Artillery, Plants, Buildings, 
Works of Art, Jewellery, Trees, Flowers, Car- 
pets, Costumes, Glass, ce, Coins, etc. 


Music, Singing, Opera and Dancing—all the 
great composers, musicians, singers, every kind 
of music, musical instrument, form of musical 
composition; great operas; dances of all lands. 


of the Day—what the world is 
talking about; immigration, Asiatic exclusion, 
alcohol and the drink evil; suffrage, eugenics, 
heredity, divorce, insanity, wages, tariffs, rail- 
road rates; socialism, communism, etc. 


For Home and Travel—the things 
you want to know before you yo abroad; 
people and customs of all lands; scenery and 
routes of travel; parks, buildings, museums, 
art galleries; how to map out a trip to any 
part of the world. 


for 20th Century Women—whcether 
it is politics or civic matters, questions of pub- 
lic health, or litical affairs; all arts and 
crafts; child welfare; costume, embroidery, lace, 
decoration; the lives of famous women. 


For all Students of the Bible—the greatest 

authorities on the history of the Bible, its 
translations, all of its books and the men who 
wrote them; the Crusades and Reformation; 
ecclesiastical systems, etc. 


All Games and Pastimes—260 articles, 
every form of recreation and athletics; indoor 
games; motoring, golf, tennis, rowing, sailing, 
canoeing, swimming, ski-ing, mountain climb- 
ing, riding, photography, taxidermy, etc. 


Food We Eat—nutritive values of articles 
of food; percentage of water; protein, fat, 
carbohydrates, mineral matter, refuse; com- 
parative digestibility of different kinds of food; 
dietaries; amount of food necessary for people 
at very hard work, for the sedentary, etc. 


The World Bredress and Theught— recording, ex- 
plaining, and criticising developments in_politi- 


cal, scientific artistic, religious, social, commer- 
cial, and industrial history. 


Facts —things already proved and 
those in process of proving by the world’s 
master thinkers and discoverers in chemisrty, 
Seology. physics, mineralogy, biology, astro- 
noemy, and mathematics, 


in—beautiful colour repro- 
ductions of representative Chinese antique por- 
celains, also of Japanese and European ex- 
amples; exhaustive account of the ceramic art 
in all lands; materials, firing, decoration, 
glaze; characteristic methods of production. 


A Library for Students—just what an 
ambitious student needs in his room to help 
him supplement classroom work. The Britan- 
nica’s 41,000 articles are a university in them- 
selves. 


A Useful Book io Parents—with many sug- 
gestions for strengthening the bodily roe men- 
tal character of children; the period of infancy, 
diet; children’s diseases; how to tell how much a 
healthy baby should weigh. 


with authoritative pic- 
pictures and descriptive articles on big game, 
birds and fish of all lands; guns, pistols, fish- 
ing-rods, etc.; the best districts for hunting 
and fishing on all continents. 


Manners and Customs—explaining the origin 
and history of social usages, salutations and 
forms of address, weddings, visiting cards; 
characteristics and native customs of peasants 
in remote districts. 


tion and Design—full of sug- 


gestions for mural decoration, carving, frescoes; 
representative examples of glass, furniture, 
enamels and embroidery, etc. Great masters 
of decoration and design. 


A Ready Reference Guide to Gounty Dwellers 
care of the lawn, flower beds a vegetable 
garden; +“—~d keeping, bee keeping; how to 
raise any kind of flower, etc. 


A Temperance Library—the physical effects- of 
alcohol and habit drugs; bedily and mental 
diseases caused by their use; liquor laws in 
all lands; temperance ts; alcohoii 
and crime, etc. 


Guide Poetry—descriptive and 
critical accounts of all the world’s great poems 
in any language and of all ages, besides all 
forms of verse. Lives of poets, ancient and 
modern. 


Classical Literature—giving the best guides to 
Latin and Greek classics and mythology, de- 
scribing and criticizing famous poems, dramas, 
historical works, biographies and speeches. 


All the Arts Crafts—with beautiful illus- 
trations of famonus work of art; over 2,000 
articles on painting, sculpture, drawing, en- 
graving, architecture; various kinds of crafts- 
manship; lives of all the great artists. 


E ition and Ady e—Ballooning, moun- 
taineering, life at sea, flight, pearl-diving; 
strange tribes and savage ‘races; wild beasts. 
The story of Polar and other explorations in 
all parts of the world. 


Phenomena and Spiritualism—articles 
on hypnotism, thought transference, demoniac 
possession, psychic research, dreams, appari- 
tions, hallucination, trance, second sight, etc. 


Every Man His Lawyer—giving the 
layman all the fundamental principles about 
business law, real estate law, trade-mark and 
patent law; — and divorce; contracts, 
sales, drawing a will. 


Law-—international relations in 
peace and in war; neutrality; blockade; con- 
traband; Hague Convention; peace congresses; 
laws of war; prizes of war; search; spies, etc. 


The Outdoor World—Nature Study—giving 
authoritative facts about all living things, all 
growing things, and the wonders of nature; 
botanising; birds’ eggs; butterflies; intelligence 
in animals; ants; bees; migration of birds; 
colours of the sky; clouds; cyclones. 


Military and Nava' and Science — 
with accounts of famous sea fights, land battles, 
and campaigns; armies and navies of 18 
nations; strategy; armour plate; naval con- 
struction; how big guns are made; famous 
soldiers and sailors. 


You can purchase the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica at HALF COST b, ordering the new 
Handy Volume Issue of the 11th Edition. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica is now placed 
easily within the reach of the man of limited 
means: he can obtain it at half the cost of the 
Cambridge (large paper) issue by ordering the 
Handy Volume issue. 

This new issue is in no sense different from 
the Cambridge issue, except that it is printed 
from smaller ty; upon a smaller page. The 
Handy Volume issue is a wonderful achievement 
in fine printing and a wonderful triumph of 
economy, It contains everything that the Cam- 
bridge issue contains: ALL the reading matter, 
ALL illustrations, diagrams and maps; 
nothing whatever is omitted, altered or cur- 
tailed; line for line and word for word each page 
in the one issue is identical with the same page 
in the other issue. But by using smaller type 
and smaller pages the cost of manufacturing oad 
been halved, and this economy enables the cost to 
the purchaser to be reduced by half. 

The legibility of the type is remarkable. Owing 
to the clearness of type and the high excellence 
of the India paper and the press-work, the letter- 
press of the andy Volume issue is actually 
easier to read than newspaper type of double 
the size. In fact, a recent test proved that a 
man with good eyesight can easily read a page 
of the Handy Volume issue at a distance of nearly 
four feet. 

Not only in contents, but in quality of paper, 
of press-work, and of binding, the Handy Volume 
issue is precisely the same as the Cambridge 
issue, being finely printed on the best India 
paper and bound in cloth or morocco leather of 
the very finest quality. (There are three bindings 
to choose from—Cloth, 3 Morocco, and Full 
Morocco). 


You can have the entire 29 vols. despatched 
to you upon a first payment of only 21/- 

You complete the purchase at your conveni- 
ence—spreading the payments over 24 months or 
over six months, as you please. 

This means that you can enjoy the benefits of 
the use of the Britannica for two years whilst 
you are paying for it—a period during which you 
will derive from it daily valuable help in your 
business and in your home. 

21/- is a small sum to expend for such a pur- 
pose—it is a sum which would hardly pay for 
your month's consumption of tobacco or keep 
your family supplied with chocolates; you pro- 
bably spend far more than that upon an even- 
ing’s amusement or a day's outing. Think what 
this 21/- will secure to you—a library of accurate, 
interesting, and necessary knowledge upon every 
subject under the sun—a guide to a _ complete 
education—an assured means of bettering your 
position financially, socially, and intellectually. 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE. 

We offer you facilities for the fullest and 
most critical investigation; we are ready to place 
in your hands evidence which will enable you 
to decide the matter for yourself. 

FILL IN THE COUPON printed below and 
post it to us, and we will send you an interesting 
booklet, beautifully illustrated, and giving you 
a full description of the Cambridge issue and of 
the HALF COST Handy Volume issue of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edition). The 
booklet contains specimens of the exact sizes of 
page and of type in the two issues, with man 
pages reproduced from the Britannica, as_ well 
as facsimiles of the various bindings and an 
Order form showing the easy monthly payment 
plan. 


To the E¥ CYCLOPADIA 
125 High Holborn. London, W.C.1 

Please send me your Illustrated Booklet 
describing the ncyclopedia Britannica 
(1lth Edition), and giving facsimiles of 
the bindings and sizes of type and page 
of the Half-Price Handy Volume and the 
Cambridge issues, together with  speci- 
men pages. Also an Order Form show- 
ing the small monthly payment plan. 


NAME 


Please write very plainly, 
FREE FIVE DAYS’ OPTION. 

To allow you time in which to decide 
which issue of the Britannica best suits 
your purpose and your means, a set will 
be reserved in your name for five days. 
This does not bind you to purchase, but 
it ensures you delivery at the earliest 
possible date. 


envelope only 1d. postage is required, 
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JOIN 


THE 


ODERATE PART 


PROGRAMME 


nN 


. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 
. Surrender to State of War Profits in excess of £10,000 in Individual hands. 


3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one 
of the penalties for evasion to be two years hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party— is 


recognised to be absurd, whereas every 


Banker knows that the proposal of the 


Moderate Party is practical and enforceable, without prejudicing the effective 


functioning of the capitalistic system. 


** We have no chance of security unless we accept the doctrine 
of the League of Nations.’’ 
(Lord Cowdray.) 
. . they cannot be allowed to starve as long as there is a 
crust in the national cupboard.”’ 
‘* You will not stabilise until you stabilise both your foreign 
policy and your financial policy.’ 
(Mr. Lloyd George at Inverness.) 
‘* It was not for Dominion Home Rule or a Dual Monarchy 
that Padraig Pearse and Tom Clarke and others gave up their 
lives in Easter Week, or that Terence MacSwiney gave out his 
life, heart-beat after heart-beat, in an English prison.’ 
(Dr. MacCartan, T.D.) 
‘* It was not a question of negotiations or concessions. It was 
a question of their rights.”’ 


(Mr. Liam Mellowes.) 

‘* Mistrust between peoples would cease when they knew all 
questions, even of a fundamental character, could be settled by a 
court of justice, not according to force, but according to law. 
The Great Power which would set such an example would be 
saluted by the acclamations of all peoples.’’ 

(M. Motta (Switzerland), League of Nations Assembly, Geneva, 
4th October, 1921.) 


THE PRIME MINISTER, 


Sir,—As your correspondence with Mr. de Valera was nothing 
more than an attenuated indecency, so will the conference dis- 
close itself to be an elaborated joke. While preparing for the 
staging of this farce you pretend to be using your spare time 
in stabilising our foreign and financial policy. By a system of 
development and refinement your political humbug has assumed 
the character of a world-blight. Consider how you stand. Three 
years ago you were told by the Moderate Party that Assisted 
Emigration on a vast scale was a supreme necessity of our 
economic condition. You did nothing. Three years ago you 
were told by the Moderate Party that the incubus of our 
National Debt called for an immediate limitation of individual 
wealth to £100,000. You did -nothing. Three years ago you 
were told by the Moderate Party that war wealth in excess of 
4£;10,000 should be surrendered to the State. Ycu did nothing. 
Three years ago the Moderate Party urged you to refer Ireland 
to the League. You did nothing. It seems to us that while you 
pose as a great man, all the real thinking has to be done by 
the Moderate Party. 
is non-existent—merely a collecting point for intellectual con- 
tempt. In you we have at the head of the British Empire 
probably the best talker in Furope—and the worst thinker. GET 
INTO A ROOM ALONE AND TRY TO LEARN TO THINK. 
The first need of the world is rolitical security without a heavy 
cost of armaments. Is relatively cheap political security obtain- 
able without general submission to League of Nations Law? 
Surely there is only one answer to this quest'on. How are we 
to obtain League of Nations Law? This is the vital question for 
you, for Norheliffe, for the editor of the ‘* Spectator,”’ and for 
the unemp'oyed. This is the starting point for economic con- 
s'ruction. But at the very starting point you disappear in a 
golden cloud of glory which you call allegiance to the Crown. 
You won’t allow the calm and majestic development of League 
of Nations Law for Ireland, which is more likely to bring about 
general political stability than any London or Washington Con- 
ference. The editor of the ‘* Spectator ’—whose chief concern 
is for Japan and who has abandoned the Southern Irish to Lenin 
and the Pope—issues a _ proclamation in the ‘* Nineteenth 
Century ’’ and settles the Pacific problem by a concession to 


For practical purposes the Labour Party- 


Japan of a slice of the main land of Asia. Northcliffe spends 
his pocket-money on a ridiculous cable to England warning the 
Australians to populate their country if they wish to keep out 
the Japanese. Balfour and Cecil purr away at Geneva like 
tom-cats. Thus do we stabilise our foreign policy. 

As to our financial policy the position is very simple and casy 
of explanation. A number of more or less ridiculous people are 
now advising you, but it is all to no purpose. All the necessary 
thinking was done by the Moderate Party three years ago, and 
you must simply carry out our instruction. It seems hard that 
History will not write you down a great man. But you must 
get a great deal of fun out of life pretending to be great. For 
others the consequence is untold misery. Inchcape and the rest 
of them will tell you that our Export trade is the supreme 
dominating factor in our economic mechanism. The value of 
our exports this year will be about 4/600 millions. You will 
require £500 millions for National Debt interest and sinking 
fund and Pensions. There are two courses open to you. You 
can inflate and reduce the incubus of the National Debt by 
depreciating our currency, by lowering the purchasing power of 
the money paid for interest. Germany has already done this. 
Constructively she has repudiated three-fourths of her National 
Debt. But her indemnity obligations have assumed a grotesque 
form. Her economic mechanism is doomed. If we follow suit 
two-thirds of the world will go back to barter. The depreciation 
of our currency must be avoided at all costs. Where the choice 
is between inflation and deflation, choose deflation. But there is 
ANOTHER KIND OF DEFLATION, very effective, very 
practicable. The deflation of individuals. The deflation of the 
very rich. Do not disturb those who are merely well-to-do. 


Leave them alone. Taxation hits them hard enough. Deflate 
the very rich. The Northcliffe, Beaverbrook, Rothermere, 
Mond, Guest, Inchcape, Cadbury, Hulton, Berry, Burnham 


brigade. For the ultimate purpose of the reduction of the 
National Debt let them transfer to the State all their wealth 
in excess of £100,000. Our economic system is _ breaking 
because our Bankers have deflated the system without deflating 
the very rich. Surely you have not a softer place in your heart 
for Sassoon than you have for war-heroes? By your decision 
in this matter you will be judged in the days to come. Here is 
the test not of greatness—that we can dismiss—but of character. 
Do you stand for the war-heroes or the war-rich? Do you 
stand for the health of the many (milk for babies) or the wealth 
of the few (Mond)? By your power to develop League of 
Nations Law, by your insistence upon the limitation of  in- 
dividual wealth in order to reduce the incubus of the National 
Debt, you will be finally judged. A man or a garrulous buffoon? 


Yours, etc., 
MODERATE PARTY. 


P.S.—When the Irish Conference breaks down, do not throw 
up your hands in despair and leave Ireland to the War Office 
and Sir Henry Wilson. The Irish Republican Brotherhood will 
instruct Mr. de Valera to accept a League of Nations decision, 
and you must then choose between what Lord Cowdray calls 
the doctrine of the League of Nations and the doctrine of Force. 
From the Brotherhood’s point of view the Conference is a 
manceuvre for position and nothing more. It may be true that 
Terence MacSwiney did not die for a Dual Monarchy; but, he 
did die for a noble purpose; and if his name shall be reverently 
associated with the development of League of Nations Law, he 
will share with Nurse Cavell the supreme honour of having 
carried humanity forward to a point higher than patriotism, by 
the sublime nature of his own sacrifice. 


If you wish to support the Moderate Party, write to 


“MODERATE PARTY,” 


5 Nicholas Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


(Apvt.) 
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